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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
P.  P.  Cherry,  who,  after  reading  the 
call,  made  a few  remarks,  when  the 
names  of  J.  M.  McCrecry,  of  Akron, 
lor  pres.,  and  P.  P.  Cherry,  of  Wads- 
worth, as  sec.,  were  proposed  as  tem- 
porary officers  of  the  society.  No 
other  names  being  proposed,  this 
ticket  was  unanimously  elected.  lie- 
marks  were  then  made  by  John  A 
Clark,  T.  D.  Wolback,  and  P.  P.  Cher- 
ry. On  motion,  Edward  Brown,  of 
Wadsworth,  and  James  A.  Stevenson 
and  U.  D.  Watkins,  of  Akron,  O., 
were  appointed  as  a committee  of 
three  to  arrange  a programme  for  the 
afternoon.  On  motion,  John  A.  Clark 
and  T.  D.  Wolbach,  of  Wadsworth, 
and  J.  W.  Lyder,  of  Akron,  were  ap- 
pointed as  a committee  of  three  to  re- 
port at  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon 
session  on  organization,  constitution, 
and  by-laws. 

Committee  on  programme  then  re- 
ported as  follows : 


I 


! 
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Meet  at  1 : 30.  l-Miscellancous  bu- 
siness, including  report  of  committee. 

2- Lecture  on  Man,  by  Rev.  E.  Brown. 

3- Discussion.  4-Paper  by  J.  M.  Mc- 
Creery,  5-Discussion.  6-Other  pa- 
pers. 7-Miscellaneous  conversation. 

On  motion,  T.  D.  Wolbach  was 
elected  as  a committee  of  one  to  re- 
ceive visitors  and  contributions  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  session.  The  socie- 
ty then  adjourned  until  1 :30  r.M. 

The  collections  on  exhibition  were 
extremely  line,  numerous,  and  large 
Among  the  contributions  to  this  ex-! 
hibitiou  we  notice  those  of  John  A.  j 
Clark,  P.  P.  Cherry,  T.  D.  Wolbach, 
Jacob  Lind,  S.  B.  Leitcs,  Q.  A.  Tur- 
ner, T.  W.  Browning,  Sol  Crave r, and 


Edward  Brown,  of  Wadsworth , J. 
M.  McCrecry,  Jas.  Stevenson,  IT.  D. 
Watkins,  and  J.  W.  Lyder,  of  Akron  ; 
John i Sheets,  of  Chippewa;  Henry.. 


Jfosmcr  and  Orange  Hossington,  of 
Seville;  Dr.  Young,  of  Weymouth. 

Those  having  large  collections  on 
the  ground  were  Lyder,  McCreery, 
and  Stevenson,  of  Akron,  and  Lind, 
Wolbach,  Cherry,  and  Clark,  of  Wads- 
worth. Among  the  articles  on  ex- 
hibition, we  noticed  105  skinning- 
knives,  38  stone  axes.  700  arrowheads, 
100  spearheads,  9 stone  pestles,  10 
pieces  of  pottery,  3 discoida!  stones. 
1 stone  imago,  11  stone  pijx-v  15 
thread  - gauges,  10  weights,  4 club- 
stones, and  some  300  other  articles,  in- 
cluding mortars,  specimens  of  engrav- 
ing, sculpture,  ornaments,  and  miscel- 
laneous articles,  etc.  . i • 

At  half-post  1 r.M.  the  meeting  con- 
vened again,  and  the  committee  on 
constitution  and  by-laws  reported  as 
follow's: 

CONSTITUTION. 

1.  This  society  shall  be  called  {he 
District  Historical  Society,  and  shall 
embrace  the  counties  of  Medina,  Sum- 
mit, and  Wayne. 

2.  The  objects  of  this  society  shall 
be  the  collection  and  preservation'  of 
facts  illustrating : 1st,  The  archeolo- 
gy of  the  counties;  2d,  The  pioneer 
and  civil  history  of  the  counties  ; 3d, 
The  geology  and  natural  history  of 
the  counties. 

3.  All  residents  of  the  counties 
may  become  members  of  the  society 
by  causing  their  names  to  be  enrolled 
by  the  secretary,  and  paying  an  initia- 
tion-fee of  fifty  cents,  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  the  socie- 
ty, so  long  as  they  shall  pay  thereafter 
an  annual  fee  of  twenty-live  cents. 

4.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall 
be  a president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  curator.  The 
president,  vice  - president,  secretary, 
treasurin’,  and  curator  shall  be  elected 
at  each  annual  meeting,  for  the  term 
of  one  year,  a:id  shall  hold  their  res- 
pective offices  until  their  sucee-'^ors 
are  elected,  and  have  accepted. 

5.  Th  ^president  shall  preside- J rail. 
Ibe-soeiotv  meetings,  in  tua 


of  the  president,  'the  vice-president 
shall  act  as  president. 

* The  secretary  shall  keep  a record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  and 
shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of 
the  society. 

The  treasurer  shall  collectand  safe- 
ly keep  all  moneys  belonging  to  the 
society,  and  shall  disburse  the  same 
noon  the  written  order  of  the  secre- 


| following  permanent  organization 
I was  effected  : 

J.  M.  McCreery,  of  Summit  county. 
President;  John  Elliott,  of  Vfavnc 
county,  Vice-President ; P.  P.  Cherry, 
of  Medina  county,  Secretary ; X.  1). 
Wolbach,  of  Medina  county.  Tiva-ui  - 
cr ; J.  M.  Stevenson,  of  Summit  coun- 


ty, Curator. 

Edward  Brown  then  read  his  paper, 

i 


tary,  countersigned  by  the  president. 

The  curator  shall’receive  am!  care 
for  all  specimens,  papers,  etc.,  donated 
or  belonging  to  the  society.  ! M A '• " 

The  officers  of  tlie  society  shall  i 
constitute  an  executive  committee, 
which  shall  have  general  supervision  , ■' 
of  the  affairs  of  - tlie  society,  £i  repare  ; 
programraes,  and  call  special  meetings  ' 
pwhcn  it  is  deemed  necessary,  Or  when  | wrote  : ‘‘  When  I consider  vhvlieav- 
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liACE  IN'  GEOLOG  (CAT.  VISIE — 
: OIUC.1X  AM)  DAT". 

l’rn:- -nd  veers  ago  a 
>v  poet— the  pzaimlst 
the  staivv  vault 


v V ‘O 

! ciiroush  the  clear  sky 


^requested,  by  a majority  of  the  mem 
ibers  of  the  society. 

G.  Tha  annual  meeting  shall  he 


ens  the  work  of  Uiy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  si&.us  w hich  thou  hast  ordained, 
what  is  inan  that  thou  art  mindful  of 


cd  at  any  regular  meeting  bv  a two 


;.ua  a"VT„(r  ‘1  ‘ 1 °vcr  the  works  ol  thv  hamv , tiiou.j 

thirds  vote  cf  all  the  members  enroll- [.  , , t y-  ,0f>t . „u 

cd  as  in  attendance  at  the  meeting.  j ^d  the  l-aVcf 

. By-laws  way  be  adopted  orj  t)ic  f|ell,\  t;(e  fc,v,  ,;f  ;ll,,  ai,  c.ld  il)e  j 


amended  by  a majority  vole  or  way|fwft  ofV,c  sea.  and  whatsoever  mi  -eiif 
•may  be  temporarily  suspended  by  a.  <},roimh  the  ]v  - of  the  sea-  r 
two-thirds  vote.  " 

8.  Elections  shall  be  by  ballot 
whenever  two  or  more  persons  are 
•put  in  nomination  for  the  same  office  ; 


•in  other  cases,  by  a viva  voce  vote. 

0. 
log 
! til 

and  make  an  annual  report  to  it ; and  I grea 


The  language  of  the  question.  Mkat 
is  man?  here  does  not  seem  ,o  be  de- 
preciatory or  a disparaging  of  man, 
but  lnagni lying.  If  the  Being  who  is 
so  great  that  the  heavens  a e bat  the 


0.  The  society  shall,  in  its  arclneo-  j work  of  his  lingers  is  mindful  of  man 
gical  department,  be  auxiliary  to  that  he  visits  him,  th.ai  lie  puts  linn 
le  State  Archeological  Association  above  all  the  work  or  his  hands,  how| 


a being  man  must  oe 


• Th.ei 

copies  of  all  publications  made,  either,  question  ot  Israel  s sc/ cot  p.sabuist  )$j 
in  book  pamphlet,  or  news-papers,  j the  question  1 propose  (o  consider — j 
shall  be  sent  to  the  State  Archseolog- 1 W'hat  is  man?  If  there  is  anything 
ical  Association  at  Columbus,  the  j to  excite  tlie  wonder  of  the  geologist,! 

at  Cleveland,  ami  and  call  forth  admiring  devotion  more 


- Historical  Society 
that  at  Cincinnati. 

This  report  was  accepted  and 

adapted. 

The  secretary' efren.  passed  a paper 
tm.cn g the  aodionee,, JCM>btaiu  - th e sig- 


tlian  auy  other,  it  is  the  tracing  of  a 
great  plan  running  through  the  Ages, 
connecting  all  tlie  formations  togeth- 
er, and  culminating  at  length  in  one 
poiut.'  It  is,  indeed,  a natural  relig- 
ion, beginning  with  a great  First 
Chwisc — a creative  mind — until  uner- 
Miaflkja  of  tho^c  vkicItTrtg  to  become j precisian  wosteng  out  a great 

of’hunncix-  Tk© 


■ 1 ; 


. 


study  of  the  Ages  is  the  study  of  a se- 
ries of  prophecies,  alt  pointing  to  a 
being  yet  to  come,  vet  to  have  domin- 
ion, lor  whose  sake  ail  these  Ages  ex- 
isted, these  .stupendous  works  went 
on.  There  is  no  fart  more  apparent 
to  the  geologist  than,  that  each  Age  had 
just  the  orders  of  life  the  world  was 
then  adapted  te  ; nothing  L fore  or 
after  its  time  or  out  of  place.  The 
more  each  is  studied  the  more  appar- 
ent it  becomes  that  each  had.  its  mis- 
sion, and  having  fulfilled  its  mission, 
passed  away — the  very  lowest  orders 
sometimes  performing  the  greatest 
works — the  coral  budding  conti- 
nents, and  the  rhizopod  laying*  the 
floor  of  the  ocean,  or  its  remains 
forming  the  chalk  mountain-,  or  tne 
thousands  of  feet  of  immilite  lime- 
stone. Yet  another  fact  is  ecpvcdly  ap- 
parent, that  in  all  past  ages  there  was 
nr.  incompleteness;  yet  in- all  a look- 
ing forward,  a prophesying  of  other 
ages  and  other  beings.  The  tepid 
waters  of  the  eozoic  ocean  were  just 
lilted  to  the  protozoa  ; and  the  proto- 
zoa appears  and  lays  a foundation  for 
something  greater  than  itself.  The 
earliest  of  the  Archean  Ages  produces 
the  minerals,  yet  no  chance  action 
locks  them  up  in  the  hidden  recesses 
of  earth's  center  like  the  miser’s  treas- 
ures, where  they  can  never  be  used, 
but  a providence  ha3  thrown  them 
out  near  the  surface  icr  future  use,  and 
thus  foretells  a coming  being  who  will 
know  their  value  and  appropriate 
them  to  his  varied  purposes.  Tut  as 
ages  roil  on  no  such  creature  appears. 
The  creatures  of  the  primordial  sea  or 
of  the  Silurian  beaches  have  no  use 
for  gold,  or  silver,  or  iron.  Limestone 
and  phosphorus  form  the  shelly  en- 
casements of  the  higher  orders,  and 
thus  intimate  higher  c reations  to  call 
for  other  substances.  Kach .new  c re- 
ation calls  for  new  material  in  limited 
quantities;  yet  still  say,  **  1 he.-.e  vast 
stores  are  not  for  me.”  Future  age? 
must  diseh >.'(\  and  beings  t<v  come 
mud  learn  their  use. 

'The  vast  stores  of  fuel  laid  uj-  in  the 
Carboniferous  Age  were  not  ic.r  the 
great  saurian*  that  followed  n x.t.  ni- 
ter, nor  the  huge  qmwirnpeds  «d‘  the. 
succeed  mar  ncriods.  nor  Urn  birds  oi 


the  aii*,  nor  the  cpuodrumaaa-that  lived 
in  the  trees.  ZS’ot  one  of  them  had 
even  the  skill  to  kindle  a tire.  Y’ctall 
these  vast  stores  were  laid  up  for  a be- 
ing that  could  learn  their  use.  The 
enthusiastic  materialist  who  fancies' 
lie  sees  in  the  original  molecules  of 
matter  all  possibilities,  out  of  the  ev- 
olution of  which  may  spring  this  won- 
drous earth  with  all  its  teeming  life, 
leaves  out  of  the  account  providence, 
or  foresight.  ‘.Such  vast  stores  to  lie 
there  from  wo. id  age  to  world  age ; 
hidden  in  the  depths  till  a being 
should  come  who  should  discover 
their  use  : for  whom  it  was  perfectly 
adapted,  and  as  he  improves,  becomes 
a necessity,  argues  something  infinite- 
ly beyond  mere  possibilities  of  uncoil- ' 
sc tous  matter.  If  development  can 
make  a tree,  development  cannot  fore- 
see its  use.  If  development  can  also 
make  a man,  it  could  net  fit  the  tree 
to  the  man,  thousands  of  years  before, 
so  that  when  man  came  lie  should  <*ce 
it*  use,  and  learn  that  it  was  made  for 
him.  Development  could  not  con- 
trive coal  out  of  a dead  tree — past  de- 
velopment— so  that  when  in  long 
ages  after,,  when  the  developed  man 
should. develop  the  steam  engine,'  he 
should  fnrdithat  coal,  developed  there 
long  cons  before,  just  fit  led'  to  run 
that  engine.  Thai  bespeaks  infinite 
foresight.  Infinite  foresight  is  an  at- 
tribute of  infinite  mind ' Infinite 
mind  is  God.  If  science  does  not  dis- 
close this  infinite  foresight  'running 
through  the  ages,  we  can  place  "ifo  re-' 
banco  upon  induction.  The  same  re- 
marks hold  true,  when  wo  consider 
the  .passing  away  <>f  ihc  dynasty  of 
huge  mammals  of  t he  Tertiary  Age,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  man.  Of  the 
appearance  just  before  lit*  advent,  of 
the  cereals,  the  natural  food  of  man. 
Of  the  new  preparation  of  the  soil  in 
thcglaeial  period,  in  the  Xorlheru  and’ 
Southern  temperate  regions,  man’s  nat- 
ural abode.  I have  hastily  glanced  at 
tho-c  items,  ou  some  of  which  l shall: 
enlarge,  to  bring  out  this  thought.  That 
man  was. tie;  great  thought  of  God  in 
ihocrciuiou  of  the  world;  or  that  he 
is- not  an  incident,  or  accident,  or  mere 
.Uiiltein  the  chain  of  be  hi  gs  of  this 
world,  l>ut.  that  for  which  all  else  e.v* 


isted.C  Ihe  Coral  and  the  Rhizopod, 
too  low  down  in  live  scale  of  life, 
even  io  feel, or  to  know  ; with  only,  us 
it  were,  the  rudiments  of  sensation, 
3»ave  had  their  mission.  They  lived 
for  the  sake  of  the  world  ; its  uncon- 
scious,builders.  To  them:e’\'e3  their 
lives  were  no  blessing,  their  death  no 
calamity,  So  we  may  say  of  each  or- 
der of  beings  below  man.  They  exist- 
ed lor  the  world,  or  its  inhabitants; 
and  the  great  question  for  the  solution 
of  the  Naturalist,  is  not  merely  their 
curious  and  wonderful  structure,  but 
their  use — to  what  end,  this  curious 
and  wonderful  structure.  Having 
found  this,  we  know  the  creature. 
But  man  is  the  reverse  of  all  this;  a 
being  not  for  use,  but  to  use.  Jle 
bears  no  part  in  the  structure  of  the 
globe.  The  lowed  molusk,  whose 
fossil  remains  are  found  in  the  lime- 
stone, has  in  this  work  done  more! 
than  he.  He  prepares  the  way  for  no 
other  creature,  but  every  other  crea- 
ture has  contributed  its  quota  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  him.  In  s-mrt,  he 
was  not  made  for  the  word,  but  the 
world  was  made  for  him  The  limits 
of  this  lecture  will  not  permit  me  to 
particularize  as  I might,  but  simply  to 
indicate  the  series  of  prophecies  look- 
ing toward  the  appearance  of  just  such 
such  a being  as  man  is,  that  may  be 
traced  all  through  the  long  series  of 
ages.  1 have  hinted  at  the  formation 
and  distribution  near  the  surface,  du- 
ring the  Archecn  Agzs,  of  the  most 
useless  thing  to  all  other  creatures, 
but  the  moot  useful  to  him — the  fusa- 
ble  and  mal cable  metals.  A necessity. 
y»ot  to  his  exist aivce  as  au  animal,  but 
to  his  complete  development.  With- 
out them  he  sinks  to  a savage,  and  a 
savage  is  only  the  animal  man,  with 
his  manhood  sunken,  or  lost;  man 
only  in  cancat  ure ; of  use,  perhaps,  but 
as  a user,  man’s  true  position,  a failure. 
And  this  suggests  another  thought, 

• hat  all  those  things  necessary  to  his 
higher  development,  lie  hidden  from 
instinct,  and  appear  only  to  higher 
reason ; the  more  refined  requiring 
the  greater  refinement  to  discover  or 

•ppiy- 

We  come  then  to  the  question  ; 
What  do  uvidrurv  and  its  chief  auxil- 


iary, science,  zoology,  or  more  com- 
prehensively ontology,  teach  us  in  re- 
spect  to  man  ? That  he  is  the  ultimate 
of  the  physical  world — the  highest 
and  last  term  in  the  series  of  animal 
existences ; the  true  response  to  all  the 
provisions  of  Nature.  The  lower  or- 
ders of  life  are  limited  in  their  range, 
and  not  one  of  them  in  its  physical  or 
mental  structure,  is  titled  to  use,  en- 
joy, develop,  or  be  benefitted  by  the 
higher  provisions  of  the  natural 
world.  Not  one  of  the  things  essen- 
tial to  make  a civilized  man  can  be 
understood  or  made  use  of  by  any  be- 
ing below  man  except  in  a very  limit- 
ed degree  as  taught  by  man.  Nor,  on 
on  the  other  hand,  is  there  eny  earth- 
ly material  or  earthly  force  beyond 
the  use  of  man,  as  he  becomes  devel- 
oyed  in  mind,  and  the  creative  or  in- 
ventive faculty ; the  God  Nature,  or 
“ image  of  God,”  is  educated  into  ac- 
tivity. The  winds  and  the  waves, 
proverbially  the  wildest  and  most 
lawless  powers,  at  his  behest,  come 
under  his  control,  and  their  blind  for- 
ces, though  bound  fast  in  nature's 
laws,  workout  the  plans  of  a being 
who  has  learned  to  rise  above  the 
bondage  of  nature  and  bring  the  ty- 
rant that  holds  in  chains  all  other 
creations  into  subjection  to  his  will. 
The  sun,  which  the  heathen  worshiped 
as  a god,  obediently  copies  his  own 
painting  upon  the  prepared  leaf  of  the 
pliotoprapher.  The  electric  current 
once  dreaded  as  a terrific  demon  in 
the  lightning’s  discharge,  obediently 
traverses  a continent r m*  passes 
through  the  path  of  the  seas,  and  de- 
livers his  messages,  and  the  waves  of 
sound  through  the  telephone  are  even 
now  singing  through  the  land  the  re- 
frain to  the  anthem,  “ Thou  madesfc 
him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works 
of  thy  hand ; thou  hast  put  all  things 
under  his  feet.”  Every  higher  facul- 
ty or  susceptibility  that  lie  possesses 
in  common  with  other  creatures,  in 
man  exists  in  a degree  immoasureably 
above  what  it  can  attain  in  them  : not 
as  an  instinct,  or  a power  limited  to 
the  narrow  range  of  present  physical 
wants,  but  as  a power  unlimited — 
called  into  exercise  nt  hi . will,  while 
his  higher  power*  and  siisreutibililioi 
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find  no  correspondence  or  only  exist  were  there  discoverable,  but  the  pur- 
in  inferior  degrees  in  the  lower  uni-  allelograms  and  circles,  and  more  es- 
mah  Ol'lliese  we  may  particularize  pccially  the  constant  occurrence  of 
the  creative,  or  inventive  facility  V i imitations  of  serpents,  tortoises,  and' 
•Snuvc  before  referred  to.  The  beaver  lizards,  showed  not  only  that  they 
at  1 ho  first  acting1  from  an  instinct  j were  human  works,  but  probably 
necessary,  from  the  laws  of  his  being,  those  of  reptile  worshiper?-,  though  oe- 
construeted  Ins  dam  to  raise  the  wrier  casionally  there  were  rude  represen- 
of  a si  ream  ; but  the  iirst  le  aver  prob- 1 iations  of  such  animals,  as  wolves, 
nbiy  made  as  good  a dam,  and  on  ns  I bears;  one  large  one  in  Grant  county 
correct  scienti tic  principles  as  hi  ? la  -t  I seeming  to  be  designed  to  represent  a 
descendant,  and  the  lir-t  rude  dam  | huge  elephant.  U is  not  enough  to 

uiv  here  that  the  chasm  between  the. 


built  by  man  was  probably  inforior,lo  | 
ii.C  |iut  man.  by  experiment,  and  the  ; bight 


beast  and  the  lowest  man,  is' 
, immense,  but  here  is  a new  faculty, 

| or  susceptibility  that  has  its  begin- 
ning and  development  in  man  alone.* 

; Jn  ibe  rcligous  and  moral  fac- 
: ultic-.  Man  everywhere  recognf- 
i’he  liornctjzcs  a Supreme  Being,  and  a fu- 
paper  maker,  and  man's  j t lire  life  and  obligation  arising 
was  .probably  inferior, ! from  his  relation  (thereto..  No 


Vuui v of  the  principles  of  hydrostat- 
ics, is  enabled  to  bring  his  work  to  a 
perfection  that  h<>  ran  arrest  the  coin  s'1 
«»fthe  most  rapid  rivers,  and  make 
the  arrested  current  work  out  an  end- 
variety  of  purposes. 
w)iS  the  first 
f.wt  at  temp* 


beg.  the  uses  and  purposes  ‘o  which  he  j such  recognition  is  discernible  in  any 
applies  his  discoveries,  for  which  per-  j other  creature.  By  the  same  reason - 


Imps,  he  wa 
i* 


primarily  indebted  to  the  j iug  by  which  we  infer  from  the  eye 
tnscct,  and  the  fineness  of  the  material  of  the  tribolitc  the  existanee  of  light 
.v  t marvels  that  once  might  have  been  ! in  the  si  liman  age,  and  by  the  eyeless 
regarded  a?  miracle.?,  while  the  coarse  j structure  of  the  creatures  in  the  deep 
*»jq-cr  structure  of  1 lie  hornet  is  the  j caverns  of  the  earth,  that  they  were 
same  in  form,  material,  finish  and  use  j made  for  the  (darkness,  we  may 
as  might  have  been  made  by  its  anees-  1 draw  the  conclusion  from  this  reeog- 
•or  ofthousnnd?  of  degrees  of  remote-  ! nition  of  God  and  aspiring  after  im  • 


l id  this  is  a universal  characteristic  of 
,vi  races  of  men.  No  matter  iiow  low 


i.e-'.s : m a nieiic  o;  the  pyramids,  or  mortality  characteristic  of  the  whole 
ll.o  rafters  of  die  ark.  The  imitative.  ! human  family,  that  man  is  a being  . re- 
picturesque  faculty  in  man,  is  also  an-  j created  for  existanee  beyond  tli i s life 
other  t hat  he  possesses  in  common,  Me  differs  from  other  creature* 
with  no  other  creature.  No  other  | in  his  power  of  communicating  In? 
creature  makes  a picture,  or  an  image,  j knowledge  indefinitely  to  his  lellow 

creatures,  and  transiuitt’ng  it  tp  hi- 
posterity.  The  very  object  for 

down  in  tlie  scale  of  civilization;  no  j which  we  are  to-day  assembled, 

maker  how  grotesque,  rough,  and  j evinces  the  superiority — the  Imadsh; 
rude  the  representation ; whether  it,  in  the  creation  of  man.  Xo  olfui 
he  picture,  carving  or  .-culptiirc,  we  at  j creature  knows  its  own  hi.-iory 
^•ice  recognize  it  as  immUtabably  hu- ; lias  the  capacity  to  search  for,  it 
'Whatever  we  may  say  of  the  j leaves  to  the  world  only  its  Akeh 
pioluhle  origin  of  man,  here  i.->  some-  The  dog  shows  a great  capacity 
thing  ho  has  not  received  by  decent  : iniprovernenl  under  Mho  guiucm 
aoni  any  brute  ancestry.  At  least  we  : man,  but  he  publishes  no  dogmas  ft- 
may  wail  till  some  siinean  artist  or  j the  instruction  of  his  brother  c anines, 
sculptor  has  been  discovered,  before  ; The  ••  learned  pig  r?  of  the  showman 

wc  look  for  signs  development  in  j never  goes  to  the  stie>  to  set  up 

that  direction.  { *‘ mission  school  " for  the  culigh  eu- 

l once  resided  m the  portion  of  j meat  of  his  ignorant  porcine  neigh- 
!W  iscon-in  where  the  works  of  the  , hors. 

mound  builders  were  probably  the  But  in  our  desire  to  dig  up  the  hid 
most  mimerons.  Xo  human  skeletons  den  records  of  oast  aires.  and  transmi 


it 

>:i. 
•J  »* 

o ‘ 


. 


war  d&gcoveries  to  those  who  sl*aH  fol~  istance,  each  coming  in  its  proper  sea- 
low  us,  wc  eviuce  th*t  we  are  the  true  I son,  and  lx>uiided  by  its  proper  zone. 
**  image  of  God.”  ! When  the  atmosphere  was  surcharged 

Aother  evidence  th*i  man  is  the ! with  carbonic  acid,  as  it  must  have 
'last  term  in  the  series  of  earthly  exis- ; been  in  the  carboniferous  and  creln.ce- 
'tences,  is  that  not  only  Inas  he  faoul- ; ous  ages,  the  air  did  not  resound  with 
ties  and  suseptibilities  com  esponding  i the  terrific  sighs  of  the  huge  mam- 
io  every  object  in  nature,  Li  t that  we  j rnals,  panting  and  perishing  bv  euf 
cannot  suppose  any  new  sense  or  lac-  location,  for  want  of  pure  air  for  lungs 
ulty  without  going  beyond  this  w orld  j made  for  fast  breathing,'  and  the  sup- 
for  its  correspondence,  it  seems  to  j ply  of  warm  blood,  but  such  a carbu- 
be  the  universal  thought  of  the  human  ; retted  atmosphere  was  just  fitted  to, 
race,  that  whatever  is  super-human  j the  cold-blooded,  slow  breathing  rep- 
belongs  to  a different  w orld,  and  a : tiles  that  were  then  the  perfec- 
d liferent  natural  system  from  ours,  i tion  of  creation,  for  a world  in  that 
Every  religion  and  every  superstition  j stage  of  preparation.  Nor  were  the, 
recognizes  this  as  a truth.  Iku  what- 1 barren,  denuded  rocks,  the  deep  can- 
ever  is  visable  to  u:,  whether  in  this,  ■ ons  and  inland  sea,  marshes  and  moan- 
or  other  wTorlds,  appears  to  belong  to  j tain-l'orests  of  the  tertiary  suited  to 


the  same  system  of  nature,  for  the  tel- 
escope shows  that  all  other  worlds  are 
governed  by  the  same  natural  laws, 
and  the  spectroscope  snows  them  to 
be  composed  of  the  same,  materials. 
So  we  mav  extend  our  reasoning  liir- 


the  grazing  ruminants,  but  were  the 
paradise  of  the  browsing  and  root- 
digging pachyderms.  If,  then,  man  isf 
as  I have  assumed,  the  perfection  of 
animated  nature,  for  whom  the  world 
was  made — toward  whom  all  the  ages 


t her,  and  say  that  the  perfection  of  pointed — his  time  must  be  last  of  ail; 
existence  in  these,  must  also  be  c?sen-  J his  place  a complete  world,  and  his 
tially  men  This  view  of  our  subject,  range,  all  nature.  ■‘When  even  the  un- 
then,  affords  us  a hint  as  to  the  lime  conscious  molusk  must  wait  till  the 
in  geological  ages  when  wc  should  I sea  was  tilled  with  its  food,  such 
look  for  the  first  appearance  of  man  j an  anomaly  as  man,  the  perfection  of 
upon  earth.  If  man  is  the  perfection  nature/"  appearing  upon  the  earth 


of  animate  nature,  ms  appearance 
shoiii  l naturally  be  last.  No  strong- 
er evidence  of  an  all  directing  and  in- 
finite intelligence  behind  all  the  phe 


before  it  was  completed  for  his  use, 
would  be  a contradiction  of  all  that 
the  ages  prophesied.  Not  till  every 
material  was  placed  within  his  reach; 


nomena  of  carih  can  be  fumi shed  than  i till  the  soil  was  spread  over  the  earth, 
the  fact  that.  Geologv  discloses  that  (and  that  earth  supplied  with  water 
each  order  of  life  appeared  in  its  right  ] easy  of  access,  and  his  natural  food 
season,  just  when  tno  carih  was  fitted  | abundantly  provided,  could  man  ap- 
f or  it,  and  when  its  natural  aliment  pear.  This  thought,  then,  supplies  us 
existed  in  t-lie greatest  abundance.  In  ! with  an  opriori  argument  that  not  till 
this  regard  there  was  nowhere  any  : the  four  staple  articles  for  the  food  of 
abnormal  development,  no  error  of  j man  had  become  abundant,  could  wo 
time  or  place  ; no  creatures  struggling  : expect  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  ex- 
for  existence  because  introduced  into  ; istence  of  man'^Thosc  four  articles 
a poorly  provided  world,  supplied  arc  the  ceri.-ti  grains,  the  sueulcnt 
grudgingly  by  a parsimonious  ami  i fruits,  ruminating  animals,  and  the 
impoverished  nature.  The  teeming  scaly  fishes.  For  these  conditions  lie 
life  in  the  Silurian  sholcs  and  the  .!)<•-(  mu-t  wait  till  the  post-pliocene  period, 
von i&n  seas,  attest  that  He  who  com-  and  of  that  the  post-glacial  epoch, 
manded  the  waters  to  bring  forth  ' Not  rhat  none  of  these  existed  before, 
abundantly,  also  opened  his  hand  Jib-|  but  tie*  lew  that  may  have  appeared 
t rally  to  supply  wants  of  every  j in  the  pMoccue,  were  but  the  indices 


living  creator 


or  prophecies  of  what  was  to  come. 


Nor  did  any  lack  the  necessary  con-  that  only  bespoke  the  tw  ilight,  of 
fliiions  to  .the  eniovmcnl  of  their  ex- 1 maids  daw  To  search  lor  the  remains 


i 


of  mail  in  the  deposits  of  the  pliocene, 
were  then  vain.  The  seeming  excep- 
tions being  found  only  in  lands  sub- 
ject to  frequent  disturbances  by  earth- 
quakes: The  ruminants  belong  al- 

most exclusively  to  the  quart  mi  ary  or 
post-pliocene,  so  do  the  cerials.  -Mr. 
Vician  in  a discussion  of  this  question 
in  the  meeting  of  the  Brit  Mi  Associa- 
tion at  Birmingham  in  1&G5.  stated 
that  there  were  no  traces  of  them  in 
any  older  geological  formations.  The 
same  is  mainly  true  of  the  succulent 


.Thompson,  wlro  has  been  for  yea  re  in 
the  Eastern  world,  making  a study  of 
Oriental  archaeology.  1 have  no 
doubt  there  is  yet  to  come  te  us  from 
Arabian,  and  other  Oriental  sources, 
a mode  of  interpreting  chronology  ac- 
cording to  these  lists  of  names,  which 
we  have  not  fairly  got  hold  of,  and 
are  not,  therefore,  troubled  by  any 
seeming  discrepances/' 

The  oldest  fossil  remains  of  man  are 
those  recently  discovered  in  the  caves 
of  France,  and  Belgium,  that  singular- 


fruits,  and  scaly  fishes.  To  determine  I ly  o-ive  their  testimony  against  any 
the  age  of  man,  we  need  go  no  furth-' 
er  back  than  the  glacial  epoch.  If 
that  can  be  measured  we  have  a meas- 
ure of  man’s  time  upon  earth*  Ob- 
jection has  been  made  against  the  re- 
ceived chronology  lif  <3000  years ^ as 
too  short  by  the  known  laws  of  in- 
crease. io  have  filled  so  large  a portion 
of  the  earth  with  so  dense  a popula- 
tion Xi  The  objection  has  considerable 
force,  and  we  are  bound-  to  no  such 


low  origin  to  the  human  -family. 
Though  barborous,  and  of  the  Taura* 
nean  type,  they  show  a size  and  crani- 
al capacity  fully  equal  to  the  modern 
European.  Though  dead,  they 
yet  speak,  and  say  of  the  primitive 
man,  “ Thou  nvadest  him  alittie  lower 
than  the  angels.”  Not  development 
fashioned  him  a creature  of  doubtful 
humanity,  a little  higher  than  the  go- 
rilla.” Whatever  we  may  sav  of  the 


chronology  on  either  scientific  or  the-  development  theory,  it  is  not  so  far 
o logical  grounds.  On  the  other  hand  j supported  l>v  the  oldest  preserved  h li- 
no n 
ful- 

open  | ] v up  to  the  average  of  the  present 
to  still  stronger  objections  from  the  day.  Man,  then,  may  be  regarded 
opposite  reason.  Bv  the  same  laws  ( from  a scientific  point  of  view,  as  not 
of  increase,  every  part  of  the  world  I only The  culmination  of  physical  life 
must  long  ere  this  have  been  filled  with  jiH  this  world,  but  the  being  for  which 
$ui man  works  and  remains.  But  the  j jt  was'fgreated,  and  still  exists;  the 


the  long  periods  of  100,000.  200,000,  or  J juan  skulls,  those  of  Cro-Magno 
..veil  4.00,000  years,  a iguied  by  some  j Ma delaine  and  Mentone,  being fv 
venturesome  archaeologists,  arc  open  j l y up  to  the  average  of  the  presei 


<aet  that  they  are  so  rare,  shows  that 
even  making  allowance  for  their  ex- 
tensive destruction  in  the  lapse  of 
nges,  they  indicate  a sparee,  not  a 
dense  population. 

In  this,  as  in  most  cases,  the 
fru  th  probably  lies  between  the 
extremes.  The  oldest,  historical  re- 
cords of  man,  are  the  Mosaic  history, 
foo  brief,  and  too  general  in  its  char- 
ter to  have  intended  to  give  exact  his- 
torical data.  There  are  two  extremes 
*a>  be  avoided.  1.  A rashness  in  as- 
cribing an  immense  age  to  every  new 
discovery  in  archaeology,  particularly 


offspring  of  God,  and  kindred  to  all 
that  is  high,  great,  and  noble  in  t|ie 
universe. 

J.  M.  MeCreery  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper : 

THE  OLDKST  INHABITANT. 


Conventions  are  the  order  of  the  day 
the  world  over;  and,  when  the  histo- 
rian of  the  future  shall  come  to  class- 
ify the  time  following  the  Iron  Age, 
lie  may  well  designate  the  present  a* 
the  age  of  brass,  and  Ihe  closing  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  age  of 
on  the  part  of  some  who  arc  anxious  | conventions— for  wc  arc  treated  to 
:o  throw  discredit  up.m  I’m*  ChrBlian  ' conventions  upon  every  known  sub- 
Bcripturc-.  2.  An  unreasonable  tim-  ject  under  the  sun.  from  a convention 
-;^[tv  at  any  doul>t  being  raised  <d  our  of  natioual  bankers  at  New  York  to 
translation  of  the  terms' used,  or  the  a con  vention  of  .San  Francisco  hood- 
. ^reived  chvonoloir v. ' To  sin  h l 1 lums.  or  from  a social  science  conven- 
ironhl  commend  the  riMiiarks  of  Dr.  -.  at  Saratoga  to  a convep.trou  of 


’ 


ratcatchers  at  Paris.  And  in  no 
branch  of  industry  or  study  are  con- 
ventions more  necessary  than  in  the 
department  of  natural  history.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  interest  created  by  these 
conventions,  they  give  an  opportuni- 
ty for  comparison  of  specimens  and 
interchange  of  ideas  which  can  be 
gained  by  no  other  means.  And,  to 
show  the  increasing  interest  shown 
in  archaeology,  and  particularly  that 
branch  relating  to  ethnology,  I may 
safely  say  that  fifteen  years  ago  such  a 
.•onvention  as  is  now  gathered  in  this 


much  longer  than  modern  chronolog- 
ical dates  as  the  time  of  hi$  Appear- 
ance on  the  earth,  are  found  much 
more  abundantly  than  in  America, 
Stone  implements  are  found  in  France, 
Belgium,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland.  In  France  these 
remains  are  found  principally  in  the 
caves  where  the  drippings  of  the 
roof  have  covered  them  with  a coat- 
ing of  stalagmite  lour  or  live  inches 
thick.  The  remains  consist  of  por- 
tions of  the  human  skeleton,  arrow- 
heads, war-clubs  made  of  the  leg- 
hall,  to  discourse  Ihe  subject  of  the  j bones  of  the  reindeer,  which  has  since 
"Oldest Inhabitant,”  would  have  been  J disappeared  from  southern  Europe 


to  the  cold  regions  of  Sweden  and 

now  found 
ica  — together 
with  the  bones  of  the  bear,  hyena,  li- 
on— all  dillerent,  however,  from  those 
now  living  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
while  the  shape  and  form  of  a hairy 
elephant,  figured  on  a piece  of  ivory, 
found  in  a cave,  is  conclusive  evidence 


simply  an  impossibility 

The  riddle  of  the  pre-historic  race  I Norway ; — Hie  elephant, 
of  America,  t lie  wonderful  people  only  in  Asia  and  Alri 
who  lived,  built  mounds,  moulded 
pottery,  fashioned  the  flint,  arrow- 
heads so  skillfully  that  modern  ingen- ! 
uity  is  at  a loss  to  discover  the  mo-i 
dns  operandi — whose  stone  axes  are! 
marvel  to  the  modern  stonecutter, 

while  hundreds  of  strangely-shaped  j that  the  hairy  elephant,  known  to  sci- 
rocks — polished  stones  of  such  varied  jcncc  now  only  by  the  remains  found 
shapes  that  a use  for  them  can  not  be  jin  the  ice  of  Siberia,  must  have  exist- 
ed in  Europe  at  the  time  of  its  first 
occupancy  by  man. 

A skeleton  found  in  Belgium,  i»i 
the  year  18T>.  which  undoubtedly — 
in  fact,  unquestionably  — belong- 
ed to  the  beginning  of  the"  Stone 
Age,  was  pronounced  by  Huxley  ‘:a 
fair  average  skull.”  But  one  found 
since,  in  the  same  locality,  was  re- 
markable for  the  low  forehead,  unus- 
ual thickness  of  the  skull,  and  the 
want  of  prominent  chin  -bones,  all 
marks  of  inferiority  as  compared  with 
the  shape  of  the  average  skull  of  Eu- 
ropeans at  tliis  time.  A skeleton  was 
found  in  what  is  now  the  famous  Ne- 
anderthal Cave,  in  I So  7.  It  lay  in  a 
bed  of  mud,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  might  not  have  been  washed 
where  it  was  found.  I’ his  skull  is 
very  thick — almost  half  an  inch,  but 
the  capacity  of  the  brail*,  i-  between 
the  two  extremes  of  the  highest  and 
low  c-t  at  the  present  lime;  and,  al- 
though the  ridges  over  tin*  eyebrows 
arc  very  prominent  in  outline,  yet  so 
high  an  authority  a-  Huxley  .>ays  ilia t 
in  no  .-en-c  can  tin*  Neanderthal  skele- 
{<**•  ' - egardod  a»-  the  remains  of  a 


imagined  — while  to  tins  day  the 
source  from  which  they  obtained  the 
stone  is  positively  unknown  ; — a peo- 
ple who  built  mounds  larger  than  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  making  perfect 
squares,  the  sides  running  directly 
east  and  west,  showing  some  acquaint- 
ance with  (he  points  of  the  compass : 
— or  throwing  up  immense  earth- 
works in  a periect  octagon  or  circle,  a 
1’cat  which  is  difficult  for  the  modern 
surveyor; — while  many  of  the  mounds 
of  Missouri  arc  shaped  like  immense 
animals,  such  as  the  elephant,  lion,  and 
stupendous  serpent*  ; — a people  who 
made  no  use  of  stone  in  their  architec- 
ture except  the  cobblestone,  or  hard- 
head. roughly  thrown  up  to  form  an 
altar  or  a signal-station  on  some  ele- 
vated knob; — who  had  no  written 
language; — who  vanished  before  the 
approach  of  the  more  warlike  Indian, 
and  left  the  remains  which  "tin*  rude 
twain  turns  w it h his  share  and  treads 
upon  ” — are  all  that  are  lid*  to  tell  the 
tale  of  his  existence. 

In  Europe  the  evidences  of  the  ex- 
istence of  man,  ages  before  lii-buy. 
either  sacred  or  nrolhne.  i-v*  ! k o»* 


. 


c 


human  intermediate  between  man  j known  to  have  been  Caribs  slain  in 
and  the  apes.  Some  of  these  skeletons. ! battle  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago 


though  of  full-grown  men. 


was  — while  the  careless  observer  might 


found  by  the- -perfected  sutures  of  the  ! imagine  them  to  be  thousands  of  years 
skull,  arc  onlv  lour  and  one-half  feet  I old,  because  found  in  solid  rock, 
high,  corresponding,  in  bight  at : least. ! No  positive  evidence  of  man's  ur- 
v.ftli  the  i,.?o_nimau  and  * .inlander  ofjenpancy  of  America  previous  to  the 
the  present  dav.  deposit  of  the  glacial  drift  (or  sauil 

Jn  Denmark  stone  implements,  i and  pebbles  found  in  such  immense 
mnav  of  ihem  polished,  and  broken  ! quantities  over  northern  Ohio),  nor 
pottery,  are  found,  with  the  evidence  j have  any  remains  been  found  ac- 
of  great  antiquity  ; but  here  for  the  .tually  in  the  drift,  where  there  were 
first  time  t he  bones  of  man's  faithful  jnot  grounds  for  strong  possibility  that 

'the  gravel  might  have  been  moved  by 
water  subsequently  to  the  original  do 
position,  and  thus  the  arrowheads, 
etc.,  buried  with  them.  Yet  it  is  . 
startling  fact  t at  we  know  so  mm 
of  the  origin,  the  causes,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  ocean  of  ice,  which  pout- 
ed down  from  the  regions  of  eternal 
snow,  and  covered  northern  Ohio,  in 


colnp anion,  the  dog.  arc  found.  'J  he 
skull-  arc  still  of  the  same  round-head- 
ed race  as  (hose  of  Belgium,  just  men- 
tioned. 

Jn  Switzerland,  in  the  water  of  the 
lakes,  in  some  places  at  the  depth  oi 
fifteen  feet  from  what  is  now  the  sur- 
face, remains  have  been  found  of  vil- 
lage- which  had  been  built  on  posts, 


A pile.-,  driven  into  the  muddy  hot-  some  places  to  the  depth  of  hundreds 
juis  of  the  lakes.  They  had  streets ! of  feet, with  gravel,  clay,  and  bowlders, 
built  of  pi  cd  leading  from  the  shore  the  weight  grinding  grooves  in  the 


or 

to) 


and  from  house  t<>  house.  Whether 
these  villages  were  thus  built  to  pro 
tect  then)  from  human  enemies  or 


rocks,  leaving  footprints  as  plain  to 
tire  geologist  as  the  track  of  the  bear 
to  a hunter — so  that  to-dav  we  know. 


from  wild  animals  is  not  known:  but  I to  the  fraction  of  a degree,  the  ruuf< 
hero  for  the  first  time  wc.  have  evi- 1 traveled  by  these  glaciers,  although 
deuce  that  man  had  domesticated  the  they  existed  previous  to  even  the 
horse  for  his  use,  for  his  bones  arc  I Mound-builders.  It  is  probable  that 
foui  d among  the  stmm  axes,  pottery- 1 the  depressions  occupied  by  the  Ai- 
bonc  awls,  needles  made  of  fish-bones.  I laiitic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  the 
etc.;  which  are  dragged  up  wherever  ! amount  of  water  they  contain,  is  so 
these  lake  - dwellers  ('■••cried.  «•  od  1 much  greater  than  that  of  the  Arctic 
wherever  buried  village -.  are  found.  ! Ocean  that,  i:i  the  contraction  that 
in  America,  owing  to  oar  iarge  ! has  been  taking  place  in  the  earth's 
iTrifory  and  the  comp.ari  lively  f»*w  crust  for  millions  of  years,  since  t lie 


! surface  cooled  sufficiently  for  the  dry 
land  to  appear,  or  since  the  earth  was 


l ' I 

interested  in  such  matters,  the  evi- 
dences of  man's  existence.  *;l  any  very 
earl  y period  that  is  definite,  are  not;  void  and  without  form,  that  their  con- 
positive.  A portion  o:‘  a skull  was  ! tr.mtion  slowly  and  almost  impcrccpt- 
found  in  the  gold-beat  > :;g  gravel  of  i!>!y  raised  liie  northern  portion  of 
Table  Mt  ( 'alifoi  nia.  underlying  a America,  ilms  allowing  tlie  millions 
bed  of  lava,  which  formed  the  to]  • ofiofton-  of  ire  to  pour  down  and  cover 
the  mount  tin  but,  owing  to  the  mi-  the  rock  face  of  the  land,  with  sandy 
certainty  attached  to  the  finding,  but  ! -oil,  and  fit  what  is  now  the  West- 
little  attention  is  paid  to  it,  although  >ru  hV-eive  with  a soil  suitable  for 
bones  of  the  mastodon  and  elephant  ! dairying ; and,  by  grinding  up  ike 
are  found  in  the  gravel  higher  up  than  , blue  iiim  wotm,  and  distributing 
the  skull  i-;  reputed  io  ’ have  been  ' along  the  southern  edge  of  the  glacier 
found  c And.  on  the  oilier  hand,  — which  only  reached  to  the  Ohio 
there  is  a petrified  skeidon  in  the  | Diver—  it  has  given  us  the  bluc-grar' 
British  Mu.-eum,  from  (lauduloup,  | regions  of  Kentucky.  But  this  eieva- 
found  in  the  limestone  dills  which  | tion  of  the  northern  portion  of  what 
are  now  formic. it.  and  from  historv  are  1 is  now  North  America  resulted  in  au- 


/ 


■ 


. 


other  feOect.  Behrings  Straits,  which 
now  aeparate  America  from  Asia, 
would  then  be  dry  land,  and  the  Gulf 
Stream  would  no  longer  pass  around 
fhe  Northern  continent  to  modify  the 
temperature  of  our  eastern  shore,  but 
liie  passage  from  Asia  to  America 


tions  of  the  Indian  tribes  at  tire  thuQ 
of  the  discovery  of  America. — that 
their  ancestors. had  driven  out  a pop- 
ulous nation,  and  taken  possession  of 
their  land.  How  long  since  t iis  may 
have  occurred  is  not  known.  Ti  Mis- 
sissippi were  found,  the  bones  of  the 
could  be  mad**  dry-shod.  As  the  land  j elephant,  longr  extinct  m America, 
resumed  something  near  its  old  level  either  from  a change  in  the  vegetation 


again,  by  the  still  further  contraction 
of  the  earth's  mmy.  the  ire  disappear- 
ed, the  rivers  carried  oil*  t lie  wafer 
from  the  mountains  of  melting*  ice, 
which  swelled  the  snurtle 
might"  torrents,  enttin 


not  providing  him  with  food,  or  some 
other  uncongenial  condition.  These 
bones  arc  found  along  \\  i»h  hiur.au  re* 
mains,  supposed  to  be  those  of  m >und- 
t reams  to  j builders ; while,  on  the  other  Hand, 
immense  ! Winchell  claims  to  have  seen  u,*'  ve- 


valleys  through  the  sort  ground,  such  j mains  of  the  elephant  dug  out  of  neat* 
as  We  find  along  the  Big  and  Little  | beds,  where  three  hundred  •’cars 
Cuyahoga.  But  it  did  more  than  this,  j would  be  long  enough  to  accomn.  foi 
The  lowland  which  bad  connected  j the  peat  that  covered  them. 

America  and  Asia  was  again  covered  They  possessed  some  arts  wmek  the 
with  water,  the  Gulf  Stream  resumed  j North- American  Indian  did  not.  and 
its  old  route,  a vegetation  suited  to  the  ! among  these  was  the  art  of  v caving 
changer  condition  of  affairs  would  bo  ‘and  many  of  the  polished  stones  wjiii 
developed  or  created,  and  the  ven- j holes  drilled  through  them,  many  of 
American  soil , them  diamond-shaped,  and  supposed 


turcsomo  traveler  on 
must  remain  a prison 
his  temerity;  and  iim  fact  that  there  i ing  their  bow-strings,  were  undoubt- 


u* — a victim  to  bv  manv  to  have  been 


!(L  101 


are  no  e v 


M . 


!U 


of  this  con  in 


cs  ot 

‘Hi.  l>; 


mm;  s occupancy 
ior  to  the  close 


j cdly  shuttles,*  and  many  of  the  so- 
•;  called  sinkers  were  used  for  weigh  t- 


oif  the  ar hacia!  period,  would  seem  to  | ing  the  warp,  or  thread,  while  the  fiii- 
indieare  rhat.  fie  reached  it  by  emigra- j ing  was  being  passed  in  and  out 
lion  from  the  north. ^ And  vet,  when  j around  if  by  the  slow  proce.-s  which 
we  come  to  compare  the  skulls  taken  j their  rude  looms  must  have  necessi- 
lroni  the  mounds,  winch  aic  nudoiibt-J  fated  : for  no  people  would  take  the 
cdly  those  of  the  Mound-buiider  (for  \ pains  to  carefully  round  up,  polish, 
the  American  Indian  made  use  of  the  | and  drill  holes,  or  else  cut  a nick 
mounds  for  burial  purposes  after  they  ! around  a stone  with  the  few  implo- 
were  deserted  bv  the  race  who  built  > incuts  they  possessed,  for  the  purpose* 
them),  these  skulls,  in  shape  and  gen-  i of  making  sinkers  for  their  nets  when 


oral  development,  compare  very  close- 
ly with  the  skulls  taken  from  the 


anything  else  with  sufficient  weight 
would  answer  the  same  purpose, 
mounds  in  Mexico,  and  with  the  lm-jThev  possessed  the  art  of  making 
man  heads  ligured  on  the  Mexican  j pottery  that  did  nor  crack  or  check  in 
monuments,  which  are  supposed  to  be  ! drying;  and  every  boy  who  has  made 
as  old,  if  not  older,  than  the  mounds  j mud  marbles  knows  that  this  is  no 
from  fun  her  north — a skull  with  an  j easy  task.  l»v  adding  a sufficient 
extremely  receding  forehead,  a pco- ! quantity  of  ground-up  shells,  such  as 
pie  low  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  I our  common  mussel,  they  made  ves- 
and  not.  having  those  warlike  quali-  sels,  some  ofwliicliarefoundunbro- 
Gca  possessed  bv  the  Indian,  while  the  ken  at  the  present  time.  Some  are 
immense  number  of  burial,  signal,  and  ! plain,  some  ornamented  with  lines; 
other  mounds  scattered  over  the  emm  | while  in  some  case<  an  ear  of  com  was 
try,  in  comparison  with  the  few  forts,  | pressed  on  »hc  plastic  clay,  and  in  oth- 


soem  to  indicate  that  beyond 
tbc  Mound-builder;  were  n<> 
tellcctual  «u*  warlike  people 
KOCHI*  to  koiOVvl  well  V.  ill:  t! 


loubt.  j ers  the  thumb  nails  were  u ed  for  or* 


an  in-  liameiitiug  the  rim — much  as  our  mo* 
which  thers  used  to  ornament  the  pics  that 
tradi- < gladdened  oar  bovioh  hearts,  Some 


■ 


! 


of  these  vessels  were  quite  large,  be- 
ing molded  inside  of  a wicker  basket, 
at*  V then  the  basket  burned  off;  and 
ii»  the  Southern  States,  pottery  is 
found  glazed,  like  our  modern  ware. 
Some  of  their  pottery  again  is  cut  out 
of  steatite,  or  soapstone,  and  some  of 
the  so-called  knives,  skinners,  etc., 
may  have  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  chipping  the  soft  stone — some  of] 
the  vessels  having  undoubted  marks  | 
of  backing  with  some  blunt  tool  An- 1 
other  peculiarity  about  all  the  holes  j 
found  drilled  in  Incir  stone  irnple-  j 
inents  is,  that  they  arc  countersunk  as 
though  drilled  with  some  blunt,  in- 
strument, tapered  to  a point,  and  the  | 
drilling  continued  until  this  point! 
came  through  so  far  as  to  make  a hole  \ 
the  size  they  wanted;  and  two  holes 
are  never  found  on  the  same  stone 
that  look  as  if  drilled  with  the  same 
tool,  for  the  nicks  in  the  sides  of  the 
hole  are  always  different,  which  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  they  drilled  them 
with  hard  wood  for  a drill  and  sand 
a nd  water  io  furnish  the.  cutting  pow- 
er As  to  the  means  by  which  their 
arrow -heads  were  made,  I am  inclin- 
ed to  think,  like  Prof.  Denton,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  claims  it  to  have  been  done 
by  pressure  ; and  anyone  can  convince 
himself  that  they  might  shape  them 
m that  way  after  the  sides  were  thin 
enough  for  the  purpose,  while  the  im- 
mense number  of  Hint  chips  and  ar- 
row-heads, in  comparison  to  the  num- 
ber of  perfect  heads  found,  seem  to 
indicate  that  with  all  their  skill  they 
spoiled  an  immense  number  in  their 
manufacture,  while  an  arrow  - head 
made  of  quartz,  which  has  not  even 
the  imperfect  cleavage  of  flmt,  re- 
quires still  greater  art. 

Of  the  remains  left  by  this  people 
in  Summit  county,  the  most  impor- 
tant is  Fort  Island,  in  Copley  town- 
ship, on  the  land  of  Bela  Bos  worth, 
where,  in  the  middle  of  what  lias  once 
been  a lake  (though  only  a very  deep 
swamp  with  rank  vegetation  now), 
there  is  an  island,  some  fifteen  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  swamp, 
and  from  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred yards  in  diameter,  with  a line  of 
Breastworks  extending  around  the 
entire  distance,  except  at  on#  point. 


which  seem  - to  have  been  a gate,  or 
entrance.  Tito  top  of  the  island  is 
level,  and  it  is  literally  covered  with 
mounds  from  six  do  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  and  varying  hi  bight  from  a 
new-made  grave  to  two  feet  Many 
of  them  have  a depression  beside  them 
as  though  the  earth  had  caved  in,  or 
else  been  used  to  bank  up  t lie  mound.  v 
The  Bland  is  covered  with  the  origi- 
nal forest,  and  the  trunk  of  an  oak  is 
decaying  which  must  have  been  four 
feet  across  the  stump,  and  a stick  sev- 
en feet  long  run  into  the  muck  of  the 
swamp  failed  to  find  solid  bottom, 
and  the  land  at.  the  point  where  it  ap- 
proach*'- nearest  the  island  is  strewn 
with  Hint  chips,  and  a large  number 
of  arrow-heads  of  all  sizes  have  been 
found.  No  excavations,  I believe, 
have  ever  been  made  in  a way  to 
know  whether  the  origin  of  this  won- 
derful remnant  of  pre-historic  war- 
fare was  a fort  of  defense,  as  its  loca- 
tion. in  the  center  of  a lake  •would 
seem  to  indicate,  or  whether  it  wa« 
a burial  mound. 

Another  remarkable  mound,  proba- 
bly used  as  a signal  station,  is  found 
on  the  land  of  Air.  Barnes,  in  Norton 
township.  The  conglomerate  rock 
forms  a high  ridge  with  very  steep 
sides,  a . id  at  one  point  rises  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  surrounding 
ridge  in  a sharp  round  knob,  and  from 
the  top  of  this  knob  the  sweep  of  land- 
scape laid  out  before  the  vision  is 
grand:  while  on  the  topmost  pinna- 
cle there  existed,  at  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  a stone  mound  built  of 
the  hardheads  from  the  drift,  with  a 
large  chestnut-tree  growing  on  the 
side,  finding  soil  for  its  roots  deep 
among  the  bowlders.  Although  al- 
most decayed  at.  present,  so  that  it* 
age  can  not  bo  told,  from  this  knob  a 
ti  re  would  be  visible  three  miles  north 
or  cast  of  Akron,  or  to  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  and 'to  the  Tuscarawas  Valley 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Another 
such  point  could  not  be  found  for 
miles  in  any  direction.  No  thorough 
survey  has  ever  been  made,  nor  has  It 
received  the  attention  it  deserves-  i 

At  Johnnycako  Lock  an  immeuso 
mound  was  cut  away  in  gradipj*’  for 
•the  «i:lhX>lh<?U!>e,  nnd  maur  oojihod' 


' 


■ 


stones,  copper  beads,  etc.,  were  found, 
but  most  of  them  have  been  lost  ex- 
cept two  or  three  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Stevenson.  As  to  its  shape  ex- 
ternally, I can  not  say;  but  a few  feet 
from  the  surface  a pyramid  about  25 
feel  square  at  the  base  was  found, 
built  of  cobble-stones  ; and  on  remov- 
ing this  the  stone  implements  were 
found  At  Yellow-Creek  Lock  there 
aie  two  mounds  — one  small,  hemi- 1 ]‘r0ni .these  ancient  mounds  -remain  to 
spherical-shaped,  the  ocher  very  large,  lls  ag  evidence  to-day.  Let  us  not 
with  square  base,  the  sides  tapering  suppose  that  these  articles  so  well  pre- 
r eg u lari y to  (he  bight  of  (wclvefeet,  served,  that  have  lain  for  hundred?, 
and  the  top  Hat  and  level  as  a floor,  j y0S?  possibly  thousands  of  years,  was 
presenting  the  appearance  ot  a pyra-  iiieon’y  material  used  in  commerce- 
mid  with  (he  top  cut  oil.  this  is  all  ;;1  pa-oii,  and  to  i:3  mysterious 
cleared  land,  annually  plowed  over,  j ao'e.  Fabrics  of  more  perishable  inl- 
and a few  years  will  obliterate  its  ferial  of  various  kinds  might,  have  en- 


EVIDENCES  OP  COMMERCIAL  INTER- 
COURSE AMONG  THE  MOUND-13  UILDERS. 

There  undoubtedly  was  trafficking 
between  distant  communities  of  these 
pre-hisioric  people.  Numerous  arti- 
cles of  industry,  warfare,  and  orna- 
ment, fashioned  out  of  copper,  hema- 
tite ore,  greenstone,  quartz,  chalcedo- 
ny and  other  hard  stone,  bone  and* 
deer  horns,  ihai  have  been  exhumed 


mam  features.  Neither  of  the  latter 
have  been  opened.  They  are  on  the 
low  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  ca- 
nal, while  on  the  overlooking  high 
hills  on  the  other  side  are  the  remains 
of  another  fort  which  E have  not  vis- 
ited. 

T ills  concludes  this  loo-long.lhy  al- 


tered into  the  variety  that  was  carried 
by  these  traders  to  exchange  for  com- 
modities such  as  they  did  not  possess, 
or  conkl  not  produce  in  their  own 
communities. 

The  copper  mines  on  the  southern 
chores  of  lake  Superior  bear  positive 
evidences  of  having  been  worked  at  a 


tide.  I lay  no  claim  to  originality  ot ■ very  ancient  day.  Wedges  and  ham- 
mailer  contained  iii  it.  T have  drawn  | 0[‘  green -tone  arc  found  iu 

from  Foster’s  IVe  -historic  Face, 

Baldwin,  Dana,  and  others.  As  to 


who  the  people  were,  and  whence 


thev  -a me,  I.  hav» 


i ted  no  ex- 


I mors  ot  green 
abundance  in  and  about  the  old  min- 
ing-pits of  that  locality.  In  opening 
one  of  these  pits  some  years  ago,  a dc- 
r ached  mass  of  metallic  copper  weigh- 


plana.ioii,  but  given  some  of  (he  facts  ; jU:r  several  tons  was  uncovered;  1111- 
aclually  known  of  (his  mysterious]  (}(>\-  if  *yoru  found  billets  of  cedar 
people;  and  1 trust  that  this  conven- j wood  that  had  changed,  through  the 
tion  may  be  the  means  of  calling  the  jjpng  period  of  their  sepulture, "to  the 
attention  of  tanners  and  others  to. the  consistency  of  peat.  How  long  and 
various  implements  of  this  lost  tribes  j patiently  a gang  of  these  ancient  mi- 
ners labored  at  this  immense  copper 


scattered  over  the  (arms,  and  result  in 
their  preservation  l'  >r  future  study  by 
the  urchaeologLi ; for  these  are  the 
rock-writings  by  which,  if  ever,  the 
history  of  tiic  oldest  inhabitant  is  to 
be  deciphered. 

Remarks  were  then  made  on  this  by 
Brown,  Wolbach,  Stevenson..  Cherrv, 

McCrecry,  and  Clark. 

A motion  was  then  made  and  car- 
ried that  the  Convention  do  not  hold 
Hu  evening  cev.ion  on  account  of  the 

absence  of  the  canceled  speaker,  and . . • , . , 

. 1 change  as  money  at  the  present  day. 

other  eon  dieting  circumstances.  I . j we  jiavc  not  been  enabled  to  discover 
D.  W olbarb  (hen  read  the  following  | anything  of  it  up  to  the  present  time, 
paper  • . . . I Beads  of  hone,  shell,  and  eoppQr  havij 


nugget  t •»  isolate  It  from  the  surround- 
ing rock,  we  can  only  conjecture.  It 
is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  parly  who  wrested  it  from  its 
j rocky  prison  designed  working  it  up 
| into  implements  to  be  used  about 
| their  persou-x  or  kept  about  their  in- 
dividual habitations.  The  spirit  of 
! truffle  uv  among  them.  The  wares  of 
j the  u ork'u-s  in  copper  were  carried  to 
remote  regions  and  exchanged  for 
I other  products.  1 f they  had  anything 


that  was  used 


a medium  of  cx- 


i 


c 


f 


been  found  in  varying  quantities  in  a ! posed  of  at  good  prices  by  the  pre- 
great  number  of  mounds  that  have  j historic  traders. 

been  opened,  but  always  in  such  situ- j Regarded,  perhaps,  with  supersti- 
ti oils  as  to  show  that  they  were  used  | tiou<  reverence,  the  obsidian  was  de- 
to  ornament  the  person.  The  lighter  posited  along  with  other  valuable  ar- 
articles  of  copper  were -carried  to  a,  tides  in  the  sacrificial  mounds  by  this 
great distance  from  the  copper  region. ' extinct  people,  where  wc  find  them 


Heads,  o race  lets,  rings,  and  other 
small  trinkets  have  been  found  in  the 


in  our  clay. 

Worshipers  of  idols,  they  erected 


mounds  as  far  south  as  Louisiana,  and:  altars,  and  made  burn*  offerings,  ptob 
as  far  ca<t  as  the  Atlantic  coast,  while  ably  of  the  flesh  of  animals.  Xo  burnt 
heavier  articles,  such  as  axes,  spear- j human  bones  have  as  1 believe  ye-, 
heads.  knives,  etc.,  have  seldom  been  j been  found,  to  prove  that  human  vie- 
found  at 'a  distance  to  exceed  three  j vims  were  used.  In  the  sepulchral 
hundred  miles  from  t lie  cooper  mines  j mounds  were  deposited  axes,  arrow- 
ed yhake  Superior:  and  it  is  an  j head<,  and  other  implements  wrought 
accepted  theory  tha!  the  Mound-build-  from  sione  or  copper,  besides  piece- 
ors  received  their  supplies  of  copper  ! of  mineral  not  common  to  the  locally 
from  that  locality.  It  might  not  be! — and  not  unfrequently  obsidian, 
unreasonable  to  say  that  those  who;  Little  have  that  far-off  and  singular 
had  control  ol  the  copper  regions  i race  of  people  left  us  to  weave  their 
knew  well  the  superiority  of  copper  j history  from.  But  these  little  articles 
implements  of  war  over  the  ruder  j of  almost  imperishable  material,  from 
ones  of  stone:  and  consequently  they ; widely-scattered  localities,  seem  to 
were  careful  that  only  the  most  harm-!  tell  us  legibly  enough  that  there  was 
less  article  ; were  used  in  trafficking  commercial  intercourse  among  them, 
w.ih  < islan:  omnnmiLes.  I p.  p.  Cherry  then  read  parts  of  a 

Although  it  mignt  be  tiiat  the  lieav- 1 ,.A1  , 0 ... 

.«•  arlii-U's,  I.CmTioo  much  of  an  on-  PaPer  cutlt!ed  lnc  Pre-hljtor!C 

eumb ranee  to  carry,  were  never  takcu  1 Kaces  of  America/’  The  manuscript, 
to  great  distances,  another  reason! is  not  obtainable;  but  the  speaker 
night  be  assigned:  that  the  heaviGr  spokeopf;newondersofAmei.icajheL-- 
mIic  ies,  be  mg  the  most  coveted,  were  I , , c 

•/.c  i vst  tilings  disposed  ol,  bctcre  the,”  ° . . . . ... 

•:-;ner  goi  very  far  from  home.  the  prc-hiSionc  occupation  o..  t ns 

rjieets  ol  mica  have  been  so  com- ' country. 
aiMdy  louiul  m the  m merous  mounds  J Qn  motion,  a recess  of  ten  minutes 

,:t  :!‘f.  Mississippi  that  for  a | held  to  enable  those  who  lut.l 

. ■.•:;«£  time  it  w.as  a pii/z.e  to  the  arch-!  , 

« ologist  to  tell  where  the  supply  had  jco,no  111  kde  to  view  tnc  collection  o>. 
e.:en  drawn  from,  when  the  question  relics.  After  the  recess,  it  was  moved. 


1 he  qu 

* :»-  finally  solved  b>  the  discovery 
••like  mica  deposits  in  North  Caroli- 
na. ml  sufficient  evidence  that  iliey 
bad  Icon  worked  by  man  at  some 
verv  remote  period. 


that  a vote  of  thanks  be  offered  to 
those  who  had  contributed  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  occasion. 

Remarks  were  then  made  bv  M»\ 


Obsidian  from  the  volcanic  regions  j Brown  on  the  numerous  mounus  of 
q(  Mexico  is  found  in  the  mounds  as  i Wisconsin  and  their  serpentine  and 
f*r  ucrtli  as  Lake  Lru\  with  at  least  a;  . 
thousand  miles  intervening  between  «aiunia^ toiai* 

rh.-.  points  from  which  in  could  havej  A general  conversation  was  then 

been  taken  and  deposited.  How  or  i indulged  in,  during  which  Mr.  B'.owu- 

fci'  vvaat  purpose  were  these  pieces  of  I spoke  of  tlic  great  value  of  geo- 

kueous  rock  carried  such  a long  dis-  , . , , . . ..  , i nn.  . ; 

? j K . I.  j.  p , I logical  charts  in  the  study  ot  the  sci- 

>a:ioc  r »»  ;Vn  acceptable  theory  is  that  i ° 

- being  regarded  as  a precious  stone — ! ence* 

U carried  great  distances,  and  dis- j The  society  then  adjournea,  subject 


1 


. 


to  the  call  of  the  president.  ^ | give  in  solving  the  archaeological  rid- 

Vakc  it  all  in  all,  this  convention  j dies  that  yet  remain  unsolved.  It  is 
w*s  a grand  success,  and  succeeded  in  | to  be  hoped  that  the  citizens  of  Me- 
c.'  .ablishing  a tri-county  historical  I dina,  Summit,  and  Wayne  counties 
« ii  vention  which  it  is  hoped  will  rap- 1 will  give  this  association  all  the  en- 
.«l.y  increase  in  size,  and  be  product- 1 eouragement  and  aid  possible.  Our* 
.,o  of  much  good  in  preserving  our  doors  stand  wide  open,  and  wc  invite 
couutry’s  past — and  the  aid  it  will  | all  who  will  to  come  and  join  us.  A 


I 


[ 


f 


.All  Pavers  Read  at  the  Last  Meeting. 
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The  second  meeting*  of  the  Dis-iof  our  coun.ry.  M e have  c-armed 
triofj-  Historical  Society  was  neio  in  our  share  of  their  notice  and  patron* 
Akron  at  iJie  Union  Rooms  on  March  age.  \\  e have  received  man.>  kind 
14,  1878  The  day  opened  dark,  and  encouraging  words  from  the 

gloomy,  and  storming,  the  rains  of  learned  men  and  great  workers  in  the 
the  previous  tew  davs  had  already  held  of  archaeological  science.  W e 
made  the  roads  bad  and  overflowed  have  in  many  instances  secured  the 
the  banks  of  creeks  and  other  streams,  services  and  cordial  co-operation  of 
Owing  to  this  condition  of  tilings,  the  those  who  kn  w best  how  to  bring 
prospect  of  a successful  convention  about  the  results  which  we  aim  at. 
was  verv  doubt  ul,  as  the  most  of  the  The  members  of  the  society  have 
members  would  be  detained  at  home,  already  received  two  parnplets  and  a 
Not  until  15  minutes  past  11  a.m.  did  \ partial  distribution  of  a bound  vol- 
tbe  committee  conclude  to  call  a meet-  nine  has  already  been  made,  but,  ow- 
ing. At  that  time.  President  Me-  ing  to  the  fact  that  this  society  has 
Crcery  called  the  house  to  order,  and  never  made  any  provision  to  send 
the  following  report  of  the  secretary  members  pamphlets  and  books  by 
was  read  and  approved  : , mail,  distribution  has  had  to  be  made 

To  the  members  of  the  District  His-  direct  to  individuals.  I would  sug- 
torical  Society : , gest  that  each  member  leave  with  the 

GENTLEMEN: — i treasurer  the  stun  of  25  cems,  to 

I have  the  honor  to  present  to  be  used  as  a postage-fund.  By  this 
your  honorable  body  the  report  of  the  means  the  secretary  will  be  enabled  to 
condition  and  operation  of  the  Dis-  send  you  books  and  pamphlets  due 
trict  Historical  Society  from  its  r-you  as  soon  as  received  by  him. 
ganization  up  to  the  present  time.  J Through  the  kindness  of  John  A. 

Pursuant  to  a cali  signed  by  75 ! Clark,  Esq.,  of  "Wadsworth,  we  have 
gentlemen  of  Medina,  Summit,  and  been  enabled  to  issue  a sixteen-page 
Wayne  counties,  a meeting  was  held  j pamphlet-report  of  our  first  meeting — 
at  Pfeiffer’s  Hall  in  the  village  of  [the  first  of 'series  we  propose  issuing. 
Wadsworth,  on  September  26,  1878,  We  have  others  under  way  and  near- 


to  organize  a historical  society.  The 
object  was  accomplished,  and  the  so- 
ciety was  ushered  into  existente  un- 
der the  name  of  the  District  Historic- 
al Society,  including  within  its  terri- 
torial limits  the  counties  of  Medina, 
Summit,  and  Wayne.  The  constitu- 
tion ami  by-laws  adopted  at  that 
meeting,  with  a full  report  of  the 
proceedings  has  already  been  before 
you  in  pamphlet  form,  and  it  wilt  je 
unnecessary  to  repoduce  it  here.  Short 
as  lias  been  our  existence,  we  have 
already  accomplished  a great  deal,  the 
secret  of  it  being  that  our  members 
are  earnest,  zealous  workers.  We 
have  no  drones  in  our  hive,  and  each 
member  docs  his  work  in  a quiet  sys- 
tematic way.  Though  all  do  not  work 
in  the  self-same  channel,  yet  the  re- 
sults all  go  to  make  up  the  grand  to- 
tal— a better  knowledge  of  our  prede- 
cessors and  original  contributions  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  world.  During 
our  short  existence  we  have  brought 


ly  ready  for  publication,  which  will 
be  issued  as  soon  as  the  funds  can  bo 
raised ; ancl  in  this  connection  I would 
suggest  that  members  make  us  a do- 
nation of  all  they  can  afford,  to  bo 
used  as  a publication-fund.  John  A. 
Clark  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  pub- 
lish a historical  column  each  week  in 
his  paper,  the  Wadsworth  Enterprise, 
which  will  be  made  up  into  pam- 
phlets, and  published  at  a very  small 
cost.  This  society  is  indebted  to  tho 
Smithsonian  Institute  for  one  bound 
volume;  Hon.  James  Monroe,  six 
bound  volumes;  Hon.  E.  S.  Perkins, 
two  bound  volumes;  E.  J.  Clark,  con- 
tirbution  of  a job  of  printing;  T.  D. 
Wolbach,  photographs;  P.  P.  Cherry, 
two  volumes  and  pamphlets;  Rev. 
Stephen  D.  Peet.  pamphlet  and  pa- 
pers; John  A.  Clark,  two  volumes, 
printing,  and  other  esteemed  favors  ; 
and  to  Hon.  E.  S.  Perkins  -ml  Hon. 
Thomas  M.  Beer  the  society. is  under 
great  obligations,  a»  through  eir  iu- 
our  society  before  the  notice  of  vari-psirumeutality  the  members  of  this  so- 
ous  scieutific  and  historical  societies  ciety  have  each  been  lurnished  wiUt 


i 


a copy  of  the  Ohio  Centennial  Com- 
Tnis&ir-ncr's  Report.  We  are  also  un- 
der obligations  to  the  following  pa- 
pers. 5for  publishing  our  notices: 
Orrville  Crescent,  Medina  County 
Gazette , Medina  Democrat , Seville 
Times,  Wadsworth  Enterprise , Sum- 
mit County  Beacon , West  Salem  Mon-  ' 
itor,  Akron  Argus,  and  Wayne  Coun- 
ty Democrat.  There  may  be  others, 
but,  if  so,  they  have  failed  to  send 
marked  copies,  and  have  missed  be- 
ing credited. 

The  greatest  need  we  have  is  mon- 
ey, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
are  those  within  our  territorial  limits 
both  able  and  willing'  to  provide  for 
our  coming  explorations.  In  regard 
to  the  slate  of  our  finances,  I will  re- 
fer you  to  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 

Our  membership  has  not  increased 
as  rapidly  as  we  had  a right  to  ex- 
pect, and  we  urge  all  interested  in 
these  subjects  to  come  and  join  us. 
Our  doors  stand  wide  open,  and  in- 
vite all,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  or  po- 
sition in  life,  to  join  us,  to.  place 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and,  with  the 
force  that  combined  strength  gives, 
press  onward  toward  the  goal  of  our 
ambition.  The  whole  progress  in 
archaeological  knowledge,  so  far,  is 
owing  largely  to  the  impetus  given 
by  societies — to  the  coming  together 
of  those  interested  and  the  union  of 
tin  ir  resolutions  and  exertions,  and 
the  comparison  of  t heir  explorations 
and  discoveries.  Thus  public  atten- 
tion has  been  awakened,  public  feel- 
ing interested,  public  sentiment  turn- 
ed and  brought  to  bear. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

l\  P.  CHERRY. 

Wadsworth,  March  14. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  present- 
ed and  approved  as  follows : Total 
cash  receipts  $12.50.  Paid  out  for  ex- 
penses, $10.40.  Balance  in  treasury, 
$2.10.  Announcement  of  programme 
for  the  afternoon  session  was  made, 
and  the  secretary  road  the  following 
communications : 

Franklin,  N.  C.,  Doc.  4,  1877. 

P.  P.  Cherry: — * * * In 

regard  to  the  age  in  which  the  Mound- 
builders  lived,  or  to  what  race  they 
belonged,  the  world  is  left  to  conjec- 


ture, and  no  amount  of  speculation 
can  throw  any  reliable  light  upon  it. 
For  example,  conjecture  that  the 
people  who  did  these  ancient  works, 
and  who  manufactured  the  numerous 
stone  implements  found  so  widely  dis- 
tributed, did  not  live  since  the  days  of 
the  Toltecs;  and  yet,  so  far  as  any 
proof  is  concerned,  they  may  have 
lived  many  ages  before.  But  of  one 
thing  I am  fully  persuaded,  and  that 
is,  that  the  old  mica  diggings  here 
date  back  into  a remote  antiquity. 
This  persuasion  is  based  upon  one 
fact  that  stands  prominent  amongst 
many.  Let  me  explain : The  mica 
veins  which  were  worked  by  those 
ancient  people,  arc  veins  in  which  the 
feldspar  has  been  decomposed,  mak- 
ing kaolin.  Wherever  there  happen- 
ed to  be  hard  bars,  or  sections,  in  the 
veins,  they  worked  over  or  around 
them.  We  have  evidence  that,  since 
those  works  were  done,  the  veins  have 
shrunk  and  settled.  The  constant  per- 
colation of  water  through  the  soft 
feldspar  for  ages,  no  doubt,  carried 
away,  in  solution,  some  portions  of 
the  original  volume  ot  the  vein,  thus 
diminishing  its  compactness;  ;then 
gradually,  or  through  earthquake  vi- 
brations, the  vein  has  settled  down, 
and  in  this  settling  process  the  quartz 
rock,  which  usually  forms  a central 
axis  of  the  vein,  caught  and  folded 
blocks,  or  crystals  of  mica  into  d ilfer- 
ent  shapes.  I have  some  interesting 
samples  "taken  from  my  own  mine 
(which  is  old  diggings).  Take  a sheet 
of  paper  and  fold  it,  holding  the  end 
to  you,  and  you  may  form  an  idea  of 
the  crushing  and  folding  together  of 
these  crystals.  This  shrinkage  and 
settling  of  the  vein  has  evidently  been  | 
since  the  old  excavations,  which  let  in 
waler  freely.  When  our  works  reach 
water-level,  wc  find  the  veins  less 
soft,  and  the  matter  of  the  vein — the 
quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica  crystals — 
undisturbed.  For  several  feel  below 
the  bottom  of  the  old  excavations, 
which  sometimes  reached  forty  feet,  I 
have  found  crystals  of  mica  which  > 
have  been,  to  some  extent,  altered. 
The  color  has  been  changed,  the  firm- 
ness and  elasticity  have  been  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  whole  crystal 
greatly  injured  in  its  commercial  val- 
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ue.  This  alteration  has  doubtless  been 
effected  by  the  percolation  of  alkaline 
waters,  or  waters  containing  iron  in 
solution,  in  some  form  or  other.  But 
J will  not  trouble  )'ou  further.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  all  these  facts  point 
to  a remote  antiquity  in  which  the 
archaean  race  did  their  work.  By 
agreement,  I wrote  a paper  last  win- 
ter for  the  Smithsonian  Institute  on 
these  old  diggings,  discussing  briefly 
the  geology  in  which  the  mica-bearing 
zone  is  located.  It  was  mailed,  but 
Prof.  Henry  says  it  was  not  received. 
Either  the  mails  or  some  amateur  in 
archaeology  must  have  dealt  foully  by 
me.  I inclose  you  small  samples  of 
mica  from  my  mine  (old  diggings).  I 
write  on  each  with  a penknife. 

Yours  respectfu.il v,  C.  *D.  Smith. 

Eufauj.a,  Cheek  Nation, 

Jan.  25,  IS78. 

P.  P.  Ciierry  : — There  are  many  in- 
scriptions in  this  Territory — enough, 
1 think,  to  pay  a scientist  to  come 
here.  I have  long  promised  myself 
the  pleasure  of  examining  them,  but 
my  duties  as  missionary  have  been  so 
pressing  that  I could  not.  I have  per- 
sonally inspected  but  one,  an  account 
of  which  I sent  to  Dr.  Peet,  of  Ashta- 
bula; but  J do  not  think  he  regards  it 
of  much  value,  supposing  that  some 
ingenious  Yankee  did  it.  I refer  to 
the  remarkable  “Standing  Bock”  in 
the  middle  of  the  Canadian  Iliver, 
seven  miles  from  here.  There  were 
hieroglyphics  on  it  as  far  back  as 
1828.  and  they  are  still  there,  though 
dim  and  weather-beaten,  bu-  took  jusi 
as  they  did  when  first  seen  by  the 
Chcrokees  in  1828. 

I have  promised  myself  another  vis- 
it to  this  rock,  as  I it acl  no  glass  with 
me  when  there,  and  the  characters  are 
too  high  to  be  seen  by  .he  naked  eye. 
1 -hall  never  more  undertake  to  de- 
scribe them  till  1 can  look  at  *hem 
through  a spyglass.  There  are  char- 
acters both  similar  to  and  different 
from  these  on  other  rocks,  at  what  1 
regard  as  old  camping  places,  from  20 
to  HO  miles  apart,  including  this  one, 
and  on  a line  extending  from  south- 
east to  northwest,  entirely  across  the 
Territory  from  eastern  Texas  to  west- 
ern Kansas.  I have  only  Indian  re- 


ports of  these,  as  I have  never  seen 
them  myself.  But  I am  as  sure  they 
are  there  as  I am  sure  there  is  an  isl- 
and of  Cuba  that  I never  saw.  All 
these  rocks,  however,  are  in  uninhab- 
ited places,  and  are  difficult  of  access. 
If  there  had  been  thick  settlements  in 
their  vicinity,  my  missionary  duties 
would  have  called  me  there,  and  I 
would  have  seen  them.  Some  of  these 
characters  arc  described  by  the  Indi- 
ans as  being  very  curious  or  singular 
— the  likeness  of  hands  and  feet  in  the 
solid  sandstone,  and  at  one  point  on 
North-Fork  River  there  is  a rock  re- 
sembling a pair  of  scales  such  as  doc- 
tors use.  It  would  be  difficult  to  vis- 
it these  places  in  winter,  as  one  would 
have  to  camp  out.  I wish  to  make  a 
specially  of  seeing  at  least  some  of 
them  in  May.  I would  have  seen 
them  long  since  if  I had  had  means 
and  leisure,  but  my  work  has  been  ex- 
acting here  and  my  means  scant.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  communicate  any- 
thing to  you  ! may  learn  in  reference 
to  these  various  inscriptions,  and  to 
hear  fr<  m you  at  any  time. 

Truly  yours,  II.  F.  Buckner. 

Charleston.  O.,  Jan  26,  1878. 

P.  P.  Cherry: — I have  measured 
the  mound  in  this  vicinity,  according 
to  your  directions,  and  find  that  the 
greatest  length  is  from  north  to  south. 
It  measures  at  the  base  150  feet  in 
length  and  80  in  breadth;  between 
| the  corner-stones,  65  feet  in  length 
and  50  in  breadth.  Only  three  cor- 
nee  -stones  temain,  as  the  fourth  was 
-■.a ken  to  help  build  a bridge.  They 
! are  of  the  class  called  nigger-heads,’* 
jam!  would  probably  cube  two  feet. 

! There  are  no  signs  or  characters  on 
them,  and  they  project  prominently 
from  the  edges  of  the  mound.  1 can 
ionlv  approximate  the  liiglit  of  the 
mound,  and  would  say  that  it  meas- 
ures twelve  feet.  In  form  it  is  an  el- 
lipse, and  composed  of  gravelly  soil. 
The  toj)  is  flat.  I bored  it  in  several 
; places  with  a post-hole  auger  to  the 
.depth  of  three  teet  and  found  m \\ 
'although  the  soil  of  the  surrou-  j 
country  is  a stiff  clay  of  on' 
inches  in  depth,  underlaid  wii  l 

clay  hardpan.  The  ditch,  o » 

there  seem*  to  be  more  of  a 
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than  a reality,  as  it  is  filled  with  veg- 
etable matter,  was  a wide  canal  run- 
ning close  by  the  east  and  north  sides 
and  opening  to  two  streams.  Evi- 
dently. the  soil  taken  from  this  ditch, 
or,  rather,  ditches,  was  used  to  build 
the  mound.  This  mound  was  former- 
ly a favorite  place  for  burrowing  ani- 
mals ; and  in  consequence  of  the  loose 
nature  of  the  soil  many  trees . have 
been  uprooted,  making  it  very  un- 
even, and  impossible  to  measure  accu- 
rately. 

The  ownei*  says  that  many  persons 
have  looked  at  it.  and  are  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  artificial 
structure.  He  is  willing  to  have  an 
examination  made.  II  is  name  is  J. 
W.  Hatfield,  father  of  Harrison  Hat- 
field, who  worked  in  t lie  carriage 
shops  in  Wadsworth  for  several  years. 

llesneeffully,  G.  M.  Brainkkd. 

Minerva,  O.,  Feb.  *23,  ISIS. 

P.  P.  Cherry,  Esq. : — 

You  desire  a statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  relics  in  the  various 
counties  in  the  neighborhood.  1 know 
of  none  aside  from  a few  scattering* 
specimens  in  iliis  neighborhood — 
other  from  those  belonging  to  mvsclf, 
a short  description  of  which  I here- 
set  forth  as  you  request. 

At  the  head  of  the  li>t  is  the  image. 
a very  poor  photograph  of  which  l 
here  inclose. 

1 discoidal  stone.  4.}.,  inches  in  di- 
ameter. very  perfect. 

2 ear-hobs,  stone. 

2 banner-stones,  or  fine  tomahawks. 

5 whistles. 

3 round  stones,  used  as  slung-shot. 

1 kidney  - shaped  stone,  use  not 

known  to  me. 

20  grooved  si  one  axes. 

18  ungrooved  stone  axes,  or  celts. 

10  skiuning-stoiies. 

22  bivrwt  plates,  all  very  perfect. 

5 pendants  and  record -atones. 

I red-stone  pipe  and  1 round  pipe, 
both  perfect. 

7 ,*e.i!es  (one  of  them  an  ancient 
TiesiUc  the  others  \\  ('stern ). 

J -iiei*itinM'  of  modern  Indian  carv- 
ing '*i»m  ‘ivlt-'l  br.jJi-vn \ 

— <U  i In-  f 1 i : i : implements.  1 have 

] -pea r-point,  1',$  of  at)  inch  tong. 
And  perfect. 


J lance. 

40  battle-ax-points. 

75  hunting-spears  and  fish-spears. 

2 flint  hatchets. 

4  knives  (semi-lunar) — a number  of 
drills  and  scrapers,  and  about  *200 
arrow-heads. 

Some  of  the  Hint  implements  are  so 
peculiar  in  construction  that  I do  not 
know  their  use.  As  a historical  spec- 
imen 1 have  a powder-horn  having 
engraved  on  if  the  t nglish  coat-of- 
tmus,  the  St.  Lawrence  Fiver,  Forts 
Niagara  and  Ontario,  the  town  of 
Owe  go,  the  **  Hundert  Y Lands.”  the 
*•  Y Land  Galot,”  and  dated  1750 — no 
doubt  belonging  to  a Br  tish  soldier 
who  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  dur- 
ing the  first,  conquest  of  (.’an  a da  by 
the  English.  The  horn  tells  its  own 
Tiistory. 

Respectfully, 

G.  G.  I>.  Greenwood. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  2 
o’clock  p.n. 

The  meeting  was  again  called  to  or- 
der at  2 p.m.,  promptly,  and  the  fol- 
lowing papers  were  read: 

Tho  Modern  M\id«nee  of  Pre- 

hi^toric  Man  in  t e Copper 
Keg  ion  of  Lake  Superior. 

6\  HARVEY  REED.  M D. 

The  recent  investigations  hv  geo!o- 
gist.-  and  scieutids  of  ti  e rema : ns  o t e 
workings  of  an  unknown  and  myste- 
rious race,  which  existed  long  before 
the  historian’s  pen  narrated  .the  pass- 
ing events  of  his  ago,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  interesting.  Mounds 
and  cart!) works,  which  only  a few 
years  since  were  looked  upon  with  an 
eye  of  «u perdition,  or  perhaps  by 
some  of  the  more  inquisitive  given  a 
passing  notice,  are  1 1 ■> w being  rapidly 
■ disinterred,  and  their  resurrected 
contents  cireful  y studied.  The  facts 
j revealed  an*  mpi'M  v being  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  con- 
clusion* arrived  i<  a*  to  the  char-ww 
and  habits  ot  :hc  genus  hnma.  wlm so 
(homo  extended,  from  the  great 
chain  of  nn>  t l.ron  lake*  to  the  u*p.  1 
waters  of  tin*  tiuli  ,)f  M'  V’cm.  and 
’pom  the  fertile  valleys  of  eastern 


. 


pre-historic  objects.  Associated  with 
the  remains  of  man  have  been  found 
the  remain^  oi  the  rhinoceros,  porcu- 
pine, and  d*er.  No  extinct  species 
have  been  found,  but  most  of  the  re- 
mains found  are  those  of  animals  not 
found  alive  on  the  island  at  present. 
"Stone  implements  were  found  of  such  i 
workmanship  as  to  indicate  that,  like ; 
our  own  land,  Borneo  was  at  onei 
time  occupied  by  a people  more  civil-' 
ized  and  advanced  in  the  arts  than 
those  who  occupied  it  at  the  time  of* 
its  dicovery  by  the  civilized  world.  J 
The  same  maybe  said  of Austrailia. 1 
]y  ing  south  of  Borneo  ; and,  in  fact, ; 
the  labors  of  archaeologists  the  world' 
over  is  bringing  to  light  abundant  ov- ; 
idence  of  the  existence  of  man  on  the' 
earth  for  ages  longer  than  was  for- 
merly believed  and  taught.  I 

Prof.  Morse,  of  Boston,  who  has 
been  pursuing  his  investigations  in 
China  under  the  auspices  and  patron- j 
age  of  the  Chinese  government  (and 
this  might  be  mentioned  as  an  evi-l 
dence  of  archaeological  progress),  has! 
discovered,  on  the  coast  of  China,! 
shell  mounds,  or  kitchen  middings,”  j 
similar  to  those  found  on  the  coast  of' 
the  United  States  from  Maine  to  | 
Floiida,  and  in  most  of  the  sea-coast  i 
countries  of  Europe.  These  are  the  I 
remains  of  mighty  and  long-c.ontinued  ' 
•clam-bakes  of  past  ages.  Associated  ; 
with  the  broken  shells  are  found  the  j 
stone  axes,  flint  arrowheads,  and  rude  J 
pottery  which  mark  a people  but  little 
advanced  in  civilization.  From  facts 
connected  with  the  shell-heaps  discov- 
ered by  Prof.  Morse  in  China,  there! 
is  abundant  evidence  that,  at  the  time ' 
they  were  being  gradually  built  upi 
by  the  refuse  from  the  repasts  of  the 
pre-historic  man,  the  waters  of  the  I 
ocean  stood  several  feet  higher  than 
at  present.  But,  though  the  history  t 
of  China  dates  back  three  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  no  mention  is  I 
made  of  a change  in  the  level  of  the  I 
ocean  during  that  period. 

At  homo  progress  is  being  made  in  1 
the  science.  Societies  are  forming,; 
investigating  the  mounds,  exploring! 
the  works  of  the  pre-historic  man  in 
the  copper-mining  regions  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  old  oil-wells  in  Venago 
county,  Pa. — now  overgrown  with 


forests,  but  still  retaining  the  remains 
of  wooden  logs  used  to  wall  them  up 
with,  thus  forming  immense  vats,  in 
which,  no  doubt,  the  oil  wa> collected 
by  skimming  it  off  the  surface  of  the 
water  which  filled  the  vats — are  being 
mapped  out.  The  mica-beds  of  North 
Carolina,  from  which  the  large  sheets 
of  mica  so  often  found  in  the  graves 
of  the  Mound-builders  was  obtained, 
are  receiving  the  attention  they  de- 
serve. Prof.  Hayden’s  exploration 
in  New  Mexico  is  bringing  to  light 
much  information  in  regard  to  the 
rock-dwellers  who  formerly  inhabit- 
ed the  cliffs  and  canyons  of  that  re- 
gion ; and  their  relation  to  the  present 
inhabitants  of  New-Mcxico,  known, 
as  the  dwellers  in  “ walled  towns,”  is 
being  traced  out. 

All  this  progress  and  interest  man- 
ifested by  older  heads  is  cultivating  a 
love  for  the  study  among  tho  young, 
many  of  whom  are  collecting  speci- 
mens; and,  with  all  these  agencies  at 
work,  the  great  question  of  man’s  ap- 
pearance on  the  earth  — his  long  and 
slow  journey  from  the  days  of  sioue 
axes  and  flint  implements  up  to  his 
present  advanced  state  of  civilization 
and  intellectual  development  — is  be* 
ing  slowly  but  surely  answered. 

M.  C.Beed  spoke  about  a mound  afc 
Furnace  Bun,  etc. 

The  question  was  asked : 11  Does 
there  exist  hereabout  any  of  the  flint 
from  which  arrowheads  were  made. 

Mr.  Peet  spoke  of  a rude  sandstone 
ax  with  a hole  through  the  middle 
which  he  found  the  her  day.  The 
Hole,  being  large,  was  bored  diagonal- 

iy- 

Dr.  Lvder,  of  Akron,  asked  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  the  Bea- 
con and  Gervania  offices,  Byrider 
Bros.,  and  Jos.*jellers  for  favors  ren- 
dered. Carried. 

At  half-past  7 p.m.  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  and  the  society  listen- 
ed to  the  address  of  welcome  from 
Prof.  I.  B.  Choat,  of  Buehtel  College: 

Had  l received  an  invitation  to  ad- 
dress a company  of  gentlemen  met 
for  deliberating  upon  any  other  mat- 
ters of  local  interest  than  those  which 
arc  to  engage  upon  your  attention  to-; 


: 
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uav,  J should, Mr.  President,  have  de- 
clined the  invitation  however  flatter- 
ing the  courtesy  might  have  seemed, 
for  it.  won  d not  have  appeared  be- 
coming in  myself,  who  have  only  a 
temporary  residence  in  the  Stale, 
and  so  slight  acquaintance  with  its 
present  condition  as  well  as  its  past 
history,  to  otter  any  suggestions  as  to 
the  objects  in  which  her  citizens 


long  as  the  history  of  this  State  shall 
endure  its  brightest  page  will  be  that 
which  records  what  1 may  call  its 
provincial  history,  and  1 his, loo,  with- 
out indulging  any  gloomy  anticipa- 
tion that  its  future  is  to  ,be  in  aught 
dimmed,  Rvron,  speaking  of  the 
‘•g'ood  old  days,”  adds  the  somewhat 
sentimental  yet  true  remark  that  “a*l 
days  when  olu  are  good.”  Tins  will  sug- 
gest that  one  of  our  objects  should  be 


should  interest  themselves,  or  the 
methods  by  which  they  should  pros-]  to  preserve  whatever  of  the  present  is 
ecute  their  work.  But  one  of  the  oh-  likely  to  prove  of  historic  interest, 


jects  of  this  association,  as  the  invita- 
tions show,  is  to  collect  and  preserve 


confident  that  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us  will  have  no  less  of  interest 


the  fragments  of  the  local  history  of  [in  the  welfare  of  ourselves  than  we 
the  past.  Those  fragment-,  of  history  ] have  in  the  fortune  of  these  who  have 
are  nevertheless  of  universal  interest. ! preceded  us. 

They  pertain  tc  human  experience!  These  collections  however,  are  to 
under  certain  conditions,  and  cannev-'b?  made  not  merely  to  gratify  a cind- 
er in  the  past  or  in  the  future  be  ex- 1 osity,  nowever  laudable  it  may  be. 
aetiy  duplicated.  They  are  the  corn- j They  are  +o  serve  as*  material  from 
mon  heritage  of  all  who  would  learn  j which  t lie  philosophical  historian  is 
wisdom  from  the  experience  of  others. ; to  draw  lessons  of  instruction  for  the 
Nor  will  you  claim  that  you  alone  j civilized  world.  As  it  is  the  duly  of 
may  indulge  an  honest  pride  in  the  j such  a historian  to  found  his  conclu- 
heroism  which  your  earlv  annals  may  . sions  upon  all  the  facts  he  can  collate, 
exhibit.  That.  too.  belongs  to  our  ] so  it  is  our  duty  to  bring  those  facts 

country,  to  our  civilization,  to  the  j within  las  reach.  Do  we  think  this 

race  at  large.  Ali  human  experience  century  needs  not  the  instruction  of 
has  its  interest  for  remotest  nations  the  ^iast?  that  our  experience  will, 
and  for  remotest  times.  What  I shall ; prove  a cheaper  ana  a safer  fguide  than 
say  here  is  just  what  1 would  say  to  j the.  wisdom  taught  pv  /he  experience 
the  people  among  whom  1 have  my  , of  former  ages  ? Bet  the  horrors  of 

home.  "What  is  proper  to  be  said  up- ; Plevna  and  of  a V inter  campaign 

on  such  an  occasion  in  the  oldest  through  mountain  masses  blocked 
State  of  our  Union  would  be  as  fitly,  with  snow  and  rivers  choked  with 
spoken  under  the  same  circumstances  floating  ice  — a campaign  of  hasty, 
in  the  youngest  territory  j timid,  panting  flight,  and  of  hot  and 

The  field  before  you.  gentlemen,  is  clo-e  pursuit,  remove  all  doubts  upon 
an  inviting  one.  The  history  of  this  that  point.  But  it  may  be  suggested 
region  dates  back  to  colonial  times. (that  this  is  an  instance  of  a campaign 
Ohio  was  for  years  the  borders  of  the;  carried  on  not  according  to  the  ruies 
English  and  of  the  French  occupation  ! of  warfare  among  civilized  nations, 
of  America.  Momentous  interests  to  Let  us  not  be  too  confident  that  inter- 
all  the  world  were  staked  upon  the . national  law  has  yet  secured  to  non- 
issue ol' that  struggle  which  was  car- ] trals  and  to  non-combatants  all  the 
ried  on  upon  her  soil.  Succeeding ' protection  they  may  rightfully  claim, 
generations,  no  less  grateful  than  our-  Our  own  recent  war  would  afford  too 
selves  iiiut  Heaven  destined  this  whole  ; many  instances  of  the  violation  of 
land  to  be  occupied  by  an  English- : such  rights ; but  this  is  not  the  place 
speaking  people,  but,  softening  some-  to  cite  them.  If.  however,  the  civiliz- 
what  ot'  ilnt  prejudice  with  which  ation  of  this  '•entury  iseenis  to  anyone 
the  on  let  of  Jesuit-  lias  heen  viewed/  not  to  stand  in  need  of.  the  instruction 
will  finu  in  the  self-sacrificing  labors  which  history  would  teach,  l will  dt- 
of  those  early  missionaries  examples  rect  his  attention  for  a moment  to 
of  heroism  which  the  world  nas  rare-  what  took  place  among  the  most 
Jy  seen  equaled.  I doubt  not  that  so  highly  civilized  countries  of  Europe 


. 
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at  the  very  opening  of  the  century. 
In  the  early  winter  of  1799,  the  French 
had  oeen  driven  our,  of  Lombardy 
and  Piedmont,  and  out  of  all  Italy  ex-  j 
cept  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  j 
the  mountains  and  the  coast,  extending  I 
from  the  frontiers  of  France  almost  to  I 
the  Arno.  Their  army  uuder  Mas- 
sena was  driven  into  Genoa,  and  there 
beleaguered  by  the  Austrian  forces. 
The  city  was  a wealthy  one,  and  her 
people  had  never  known  what  it  is 
to  want.  Her  abundant  markets 
were  supplied  from  every  clime,  and 
the  loss  of  crops  was  felt  there  only 
in  the  fluctuating  prices  of  bread- 
stuffs.  Such  people  realized  J it  me  of 
the  horrors  of  a siege,  and  every  con- 
sideration attached  them  to  their 
homes.  The  lines  of  investment  were 
closed  before  many  of  them  had  given 
the  matter  a moment’s  thought/"  The 
pinching  of  want  was  first  felt  by  the 
poor,  but  gradually  the  rich  who  had 
never  known  what  hunger  is  came  to 
feel  it  all  the  more  severely.  The 
markets  were  soon  exhausted,  and 
the  store-houses  were  drawn  upon. 
But  the  French  troops  must  have 
their  rations,  and  the  city  was  in  their 
power.  Scarcitv  soon  grew  into  want, 
and,  before  the  short  winter  was  over 
on  that  coast,  want  was  succeeded  by 
famine.  Spring  came  early,  and 
clothed  the  hillsides  sloping  down  to 
the  city  inside  the  Austrian  lines 
with  brilliant  verdure.  Every  day  la- 
dies of  rank  and  fortune  visited  these 
slopes,  not  now  attracted  by  the  pros- 
pect they  afforded,  but  searching  for 
any  herb  or  plant  that  could  be  con- 
verted into  food.  The  commonest 
weed  was  carried  home  and  dressed 
for  starving  children.  All  tint  spring 
and  until  into  June,  Death  was  doing 
his  most  terrible  work  in  the  city 
At  length  the  destitution  of  the  troops 
forced  Massena  to  surrender,  but  the 
surrender  came  too  late  to  more  than 
t wenty  thousand  of  the  blameless  and 
the  helpless  Genoese  who  had  perished 
of  .starvation.  And  yet,  through  all 
the  winter  and  the  spring  that  usher- 
ed in  this  century  of  which  we  arc  so 
proud,  and  justly,  too,  the  English 
fleet,  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night,  kept  its  watch  on  all  that  coast, 
so  sharp  and  close  that  not  a boat  or 


skiff  could  make  its  way  through  the- 
blockade  to  the  famishing  city.  The 
English  admiral  well  knew  that  the 
Genoese  were  powerless-  to  compel 
Massena  to  surrender.  lie  knew  as- 
well  that  they  were  dying  by  hun- 
dreds in  the  city.  The  tolling  of  the 
bells  heard  across  the  bay  brought  to 
his  ears  report  of  death  in  some  noble 
family,  and  he  waited  to  hear  th., 
knell  repeated  when  the  dead  should 
be  carried  out  from  a palace  to  s 
common  grave.  Doubtless  the  hearts 
of  Lord  Keith  and  those  who  maimed 
that  licet  were  as  tender  as  they  were 
brave,  and  if  so  must  have  been  sore- 
ly wounded  by  what  appeared  to 
them  to  be  the  unavoidable  horrors 
of  war.  j can  admire  the  sturdy  fidel- 
ity of  Lord  Keith, who  without  flinch- 
ing carried  out  to  the  very  letter  the 
instructions  of  his  government;  but 
I blush  for  shame  — nay,  nang  my  . 
head  in  shame  for  . myself  and  for 
mankind  that  at  this  late  period  in 
the  history  of  the  race  international 
law  has  not  provided  that  those  nou 
bearing  arms  should  have  free  and 
safe  escort  through  the  lines  at  any 
time  during  the  progress  of  a siege. 
We  may  feel  that  we  do  not  need  the 
instructions  of  history,  but  examples 
like  this  show  that  we  do  need  her 
warnings  and  her  promptings  to  a 
better  conduct  of  our  affairs. 

But  your  invitation,  Mr,  President, 
shows,  and  this  exhibition  of  antiq- 
uities proves,  that  your  researches 
ire  not  limited  to  the*  historic  period, 
that  they  are  to  extend  beyond  and 
include  the  study  of  the  monuments 
of  an  earlier  occupation  of  this  soil. 
Here,  too,  the  field  of  study  is  a fruit- 
ful and  an  inviting  one.  The  remains 
>t  our  predecessors  are  numerous  and 
instructive.  They  prove  that  this 
land  was  the  endeared  home  of  a 
'urge  and  powerful  nation.  The  fer- 
« iliry  of  its  soil,  the  mildness  of  its 
limnte,  the  facilities  it  afforded  for 
transportation  and  for  travel,  doubt- 
• • *s>  secured  to  this  State  as  dense  a 
population  in  the  prehistoric  times 
is  any  portion  of  our  country  could 
boast.  It  was  in  Ohio,  l believe,  that 
these  monuments  were  earliest  stud- 
ied and  described.  It  is  for  voa, 
gentlemen,  to  carry  forward  thC4c 
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searches  under.  the  rro«t  far  arable  and 
most  promising  auqncee.  But  here 
1 venture  to  remind  you  that  the  field 
is  enchanted  ground.  When  engag- 
ed in  historic  studior.  wo  have  the  ev- 
idence to  weigh.  We  know  the  char- 
acter for  veracity  of  the  ono  who 
gives  the  testimony,  and  anything 
calculated  to  bias  the  judgment  of  the 
historian  is  easily  discovered.  The 
statements  of  history  can  be  estab- 
lished upon  the  strongest  moral  prob- 
abilities. When,  however,  v/e  go  be- 
yond direct  testimony,  the  evidence 
offered  will  carry  to  different  minds 
varying  degrees  of  credibility.  It  is 
precisely  here  that  science  is  exposed 
to  its  greatest  peril,  and  that,  too. 
from  those  of  its  own  household. 
Science  is  properly  responsible  only 
for  what  it  teaches  as  known.  Tin 
theories  of  scientific  men,  so  long  as 
they  are  without  demonstration,  arc 
private  property.  They  must  bide 
the  verdict  rendered  upon  the  accu- 
mulated testimony.  If  no  evidence 
is  found  proving  or  disproving  tin* 
correctness  of  the  theory,  few  minds 
are  so  constituted  as  to  give  it  any  se- 
rious consideration.  Now,  just  as 
soon  as  we  step  beyond  the  limits  of 
historic  ground,  a warm  imagination 
quickly  supplies  material  with  which 
to  build,  and  the  intense  interest  ol 
his  pursuits  leads  the  enthusiastic  sci- 
ttfjtist  to  anticipate  the  results  of  slow 
and  plodding  deduction. 

I Jjcg  your  indulgence  for  a few 
minutes  to  refer  to  a theory  which  J 
call  sucli  because  I think  it  still  lacks 
demonstration.  I mean  the  theory  of 
evolution.  ] do  not  refer  to  it  here 
to  attempt  to  prove  it  true  or  false, 
for  it  concerns  me  no  more  whetliei 
it  be  true  or  false  than  whether  or  not 
the  theory  of  the  tides  can  be  proved. 
I would  only  remind  you  of  the  hos- 
tility it  has  awakened  against  itself 
and  against  scientific  pursuits.  Thai 
hostility  is  based  mainly  on  the  sus 
picion  that  this  theory  denies  tin- 
truths  of  revelation — that  it  denies  the 
existence  of  a God.  Now,  it  has  nev- 
er yet  veuturea  tu  deux  un  Author  u. 
the  universe.  It  lias  simply  propos- 
ed a method  according  to  which  the 
work  of  creation  might,  have  been 
carried  on.  Docs  this  theory  imply 


less  of  power*  of  wisdom* -or  of  bervef* 
icence  on  the  part  of  the  great  Archi- 
tect of  the.  universe*  thadr would  that  of: 
direct  creation  ? 1 do  not  see  that  it 

robs  God  of  the  glory  of  one  of  his  at- 
tributes. If  it  be  the*  case  that  the  un- 
dercut astronomer  is  mad,  then  for  a 
stronger  reason  is  it  true  that  the 
man  who  adopts  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion and  yet  doubts  the  existence  of 
God  or  any  of  his  attributes  i3  ab- 
surdly inconsistent.  If  I were  to  pic- 
ture the  man  whose  reverence  should 
be  the  highest,  whose  humility  should 
be  the  deepest,  I would  imagine  him 
a believer  in  this  theory.  I would 
have  him  see  in  the  earliest,  simplest 
living  forms  he  can  discover — the- 
simple  cells  which  are  indistinguisha- 
ble to  his  view — some  endued  with  a 
divine  nature  which  has  its  laws  of 
growth  so  ordered  and  its  tendencies 
so  adjusted  that  it  has  developed  into 
that  power  which  enables  his  thought 
to  hold  so  lofty  and  sustained  a flight; 
and  then  I would  have  him  turn  in 
the  opposite  direction  and  contem- 
plate that  source  from  which  such  di- 
vinity must  have  emanated,  and  there 
he  can  not  fail  to  discover  an  intelli- 
gence to  the  view  of  which  his  own  at- 
tainments, were  he  disposed  to  pride 
himself  upon  them,  would  not  in 
comparison  distinguish  him  from  that 
cell  to  which  he  traces  his  origin. 

But  the  object  of  our  study  and  of 
our  research,  that  which  claims  and 
should  receive  our  entire  attention  at 
this  time,  is  truth.  This  has  been  de- 
fined as  “anything  which  one  trow - 
eth.”  This  view  is  limited  to  the  nar- 
rowest scope.  It  would  make  the 
highest  standard  of  truth  only  that 
which  ihc  mass  of  mankind  troweth. 
or  thinketh.  Such  has  been  the  fa- 
vorite doctrine  of  many,  but  there 
would  be  little  satisfaction  from  re- 
porting to  the  mass  of  mankind  with 
that  question  of  I’ilate's,  “ What  is 
ruth?”  We  should  often  find  it  ol 
mat  description  which  Piers  Plough- 
man calls  “ fals  treuthe.” 

But,  supposing  the  word  to  be  iden- 
tical with  troweth,  is  there  no  other 
intelligence  exercised  in  the  planning 
of  a universe  and  in  ordering  through- 
out every  part  of  it  that  constant  suc- 
cession of  events  which  we  style  “the 


. 


. 


■ 


Pennsylvania  to  the  rugged,  cl  if)  s of 
Arizona.  It  is  no  longer  a disputed 
problem  that  man  existed  ages  before 
the  era  assigned  hirn  for  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  earth  by  the  received 
chronology  of  the  past. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  yet  the 
overwhelming  evidence  of  his  exist- 
ence, as  manifested  by  the  remains  of 
Ins  labor  throughout  a widespread 
region  of  our  land,  when  investigated 


traces  left  by  the  ancient  copper- 
miners  of  Lake  Superior,  as  silent 
monuments  for  ages  past  of  their 
once  flourishing  condition,  are  speak- 
ing to  the  people  of  to-day,  through 
the  modern  investigators,  of  the  in- 
dustry manifested  by  the  primeval 
races,  whose  remaining  works  exhib- 
it skill  and  a marked  degree  of  intel- 
ligence, as  well  as  the  combined  re- 
sults of  multitudes  of  people  whose 
by  our  deepest  thinkers  and  greatest  i labors  were  conducted  through  cen- 
reasoners  of  the  age,  and  the  value  ol  j tunes  of  time. 


their  observations  weighed  in  the  j 
philosopher's  balance,  the  results  nat 


It  is  maintained  by  same  authors 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  iuhab- 


urallv  Dress  them  to  their  legitimate  itants  moved  southward  through  the 


conciib-.ons. 

- -Many  of  the  scientific  theories  ad- 
anoed  at  the  present  day  are  tainted 
with  the  faults  arising  from  the  su- 
perficial studv  of  themes  too  deep  to 
be  solved  with  the  present  devel- 
opment of  knowledge,  and  in  reality 


lapse  of  years,  along  whose  supposed 
route  of  transition  they  have  left  a 
wonderful  record  of  their  works, 
proving  thereby  an  advancement  of 
skill  and  an  increase  of  knowledge,  as 
indicated  by  the  ancient  mounds 
throughout  the  United  states,  and  the 


are  only  the  undeveloped  offspring  1 ultimate  achievements  in  the  erection 
of  facts  which  require  more  time,  dil- 
igent. research,  and  deeper  reasoning 
to  mature  them  into  a reality.  The 
light  revealed  bv  science  is  doing 
much  for  the  advancement  of  the  civ- 


ilized  na liens  of  to-day 
adopt  the  anguage  ot 


of  massive  structures  in  Mexico  and 
Centra;  America.  In  our  opinion, 
this  hypothesis  is  the  result  of  an 
overstrain  of  the  imagination,  and, 
when  placed  on  the  balance  with  tfie 


— for  us  to  j light  of  truth,  will  be  found  want  ing. 
Humboldt,  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  believe 
w i»en  be  speaks  of  the  scientific  dis-  that  the  natural  features  of  the  coun- 
eoveries  made  by  modern  investiga- j try  were  as  instrumental  in  developing 
tors  fthe  very  men  who  move  the 
world  to-day)  as  being  “an  assem- 
blage of  dogmas  bequeathed  from  one 


then  as  now  the  wealth  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, whose  wealth  was  again  applied 
in  the  regions  where  it  was  naturally 
age  to  another  a “ by  a physical  phi- ; concentrated,  in  the  erection  of  the 
losophy  made  up  of  popular  errors.”  | gigantic  structures  as  found  iu  Mexi- 
Koither  do  we  dispute  the  truths  laid  j co  and  Central  America? 
d&wn  in  God’s  holy  word,  but,  on  the  j The  workings  of  the  ancient  miners 
contrary,  we  hold  that  a proper  un-  j of  Lake  Superior  extended  over  a dis- 
banding‘ami  application  of  scientific  I trict  of  country  comprising  what  is 
facts  only  aids  in  substantiating  the1  known  as  the  Trap  Range,  having  a 
realities  recorded  in  the  sacred  vo!- 1 length  of  150  miles  through  Kewee- 
urn£ ; and,  where  there  is  an  apparent ! naw,  Houghton,  and  Ontonagon 
conflict  between  science  and  religion. ; counties.  Michigan,  and  a width  vary- 
it  only  proves  the  fallibility  of  man, ) ing  from  three  to  six  miles  On  Isle 

! Royal  the  copper  deposits  of  the 
! Trap  Range  were  worked  tor  a dis- 
I tauce  of  iortv  miles  in  length  and 


and  liis  need  of  searching  bill  deeper 
tor  unde'1  moped  scientific  realities.  . 

To  fu  elucidate  the  subject  of 
pre-histone  man.  and  present  the  I and  nearly  five  miles  in  width. 


compayiiive proofs,  would  involve  an 
amount  ot  )aboi>,  knowledge,  and  re- 
search that  cnnJd  be  given  only  by 
those  who  have  a't  their  disposal  the 
time  to  devote  to  one  of  the  most  fas- 


The  mining  operations  of  these  an- 
cient laborers  were  crude  and  primi- 
tive. and  seem  to  have  been  confined 
entirely  to  the  veins  and  belts  of  na- 
tive metal,  which,  to  all  appearance. 


ciuating  studies  of  the  present  day — were  the  only  veins  operated,  though 
the  prehistoric  races  of. man.  . The  [their  are  in  close  proximity  copper 


oreB  which  show  no  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  worked  by  them.  It  is  not 
beijeved  that  they  knew  how  to  re- 
duce metals  from  their  native  ores  by 
the  furnace  and  the  forge,  yet  there  is 
evidence  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  aborigines  understood 
the  art  of  obtaining  metallic  lead 
from  the  sulphide,  as  the  form  of  the 
ore  is  readily  reduced  by  simply 
roasting  it  in  an  ordinary  log  fire. 

• Their  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
metallurgy  no  doubt  doubly  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  cupric  deposits  as 
found  on  Lake  Superior  in  a pure 
condition,  ready  for  the  manuiacture 
of  their  ornaments,  weapons  of  de- 
fence, tools,  and  implements — with- 
out the  necessity  of  making  a chemic- 
al reduction  from  an  ore  to  a metal; 
for  on  the  shores  of  Lakp  Superior  the 
great  Creator  made  provision  for  the 
wants  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  the 
modern  races,  by  placing  there  the 
only  known  workable  deposit  of  na- 
tive copper  in  the  world — the  puritv 
of  which  has  gained  for  it  the  name 
of  “virgin  copper,"  and  to-day  out- 
ranks all  others  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  It  is  along  these  veins  of  na- 
tive copper  that  the  pits  and  ridges  of 
soil  are  to  be  found  at  the  present 
day.  The  copper  being  embedded  in 
trap  and  amygdaloid  rocks,  it  was 
necessary  to  adopt  some  method  by 
which  to  disintegrate  the  rock  in  or- 
der to  free  the  copper.  To  accom- 
plish this,  they  built  fires  on  the  out- 
crops of  the  veins  and  belts.  By 
heating  the  surrounding  rock  in  this 
way,  and  suddenly  cooling  it  by  turn- 
ing on  water,  the  surrounding  rock 
was  partially  disintegrated  and  loos- 
ened from  the  copper,  while  they  com- 
pleted the  removal  of  the  copper  by 
mauling  off  the  adnerent  particles  of 
rock  with  the  stone  hammers.  This 
is  attested  by  the  presence  in  all  the 
ancient  pits  ot  large  quantities  of 
charcoal  and  numoerless  stone  ham- 
mers, the  latter  showing  marks  of 
long  usage.  Judging  from  the  depth 
of  these  pits  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  miners  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  artificial  and  mechanical 
elevation  of  we  ter.  for  the  pits  were 
apparently  abandoned  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  a depth  where  the  limit  of 


man-power  in  bailing  out  the  water 
was  reached.  When  they  attained 
that  depth,  it  is  evident  that  tkfcy*  al- 
lowed the  pit  to  fill  with  water,  and 
commenced  another,  leaving  an  in- 
tervening partition  between  the  two 
to  prevent  the  water  from  passing 
from  a pit  already  filled  into  the  oqe 
in  process  of  being  wor  ed.  Thus 
it  is  that  they  have  multiplied  their 
workings  until  they  have  covered 
nearly  the  entire  copper  district  with 
the  remains  of  their  primeval  mining. 
No  doubt  there  were  other  methods 
of  mining  practiced  which  may  yet 
be  developed  by  further  investigations, 
but  at  present  all  that  has  been  left 
and  discovered  to  arouse  the  curiosity 
of  the  modern  day  are  their  pits  in 
which  are  the  stone  hammers  and 
charcoal.  These.with  the  implements 
and  tools  of  copper,  are  the  only  rel- 
ics left  of  the  race  who  toiled  for 
earth’s  hidden  treasures  ages  uncom- 
puted  and  unknown.  Not  a grave, 
vestige  of  a habitation,  skeleton,  or 
bone  has  been  found.  Not  even  a le- 
gend remains  among  the  Indians  Who 
inhabited  the  country  when  the 
Jesuit  fathers  first  explored  the  re- 
gion of  these  ancient  miners.  At  that 
time  the  Indians  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  copper  in  the  veins, 
so  completely  had  the  lapse  of  time 
concealed  the  cupric  deposits  from 
their  observations.  Knowledge  of 
copper  was  confined  entirely  to  the 
so-called  “float  copper ” found  in 
soil  or  picked  up  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  and  was — and  is  yet — held 
by  them  as  sacred  to  the  name  of  the 
great  Spirit,  and  was  stored  away 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  looked  up- 
on as  household  gods  ; and  for  an  In- 
dian to  reveal  to  a wdiite  man  the  re- 
gion where  it  was  found  was  believ- 
ed to  be  invoking  the  wrath  of  the 
evil  spirit  who  would  destroy  them 
by  final  dissolution. 

The  largest  aggregation  of  these  an- 
cient pbs  yet  discovered  are  on  what 
is  know'll  the  mining  belt  on  Isle 
Royal.  Here,  for  a distance  of  one 
and  three-fourths  miles  in  extent,  and 
for  an  average  Width  of  four  hundred 
feet,  the  succession  of  the  pits  indi- 
cates the  mining  out  of  the  belt  to  an 
average  depth  of  not  less  tkau  twenty 


I 


I 
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feet.  Scattered  over  the  region  are  and  bracelets  which  have  beer 
millions  of  stone  hammers,  many  of  found  in  modern  tim<  scattered  over 
which  are  battered  and  worn,  show-  the  entire  district  inhabited  ov  this 
ing  evidence  of  long  continued  usage,  mysterious  race.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Many  of  these  stone  hammers  have  doubt  that  the  copper  from  which, 
been  grooved  by  manual  attrition  in  these  tools  were  made  came  front 
order  to  enable  them  to  attach  han-  Lake  Superior,  for  that  was,  and  is  yet, 
dies,  making  them  more  efficient  and  the  only  known  native  copper-deposit 
easier  manipulated — while  a greater  of  note  on  the  American  continent  - 
number  are  only  unwrought,  roun  led  “excepting  mere  traces  which  are  not 
bowlders  which  were  merely  held  in  .worth  working  at  the  present  day, 
the  hand  when  used.  (and  give  no  evidence  of  ever  having 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  been  known  or  worked  by  pre-historic 
River  there  is  quite  an  extensive  area  man.  True  there  are  large  and  im- 
of  ground  covered  with  stone  chips  inense  deposits  of  copper  ore  scattered 
and  broken  and  discarded  pieces  of  through  Arizona,  New  \iexico.  and 
diorite  and  porphyry,”  of  which  the  Centra!  and  South  America,  but,  as^ 
hammers  are  principally  made,  lead- . previously  stated,  their  knowledge  of 
jug  us  to  the  firm  belief  that  at  some  metallurgy  was  not  sufficient  to  re- 
time the  ancient  race  of  people  opcr-  duce  an  ore  into  a metallic  form,  hence 
ated  an  extensive  manufacturing  shop,  these  deposits  show  no  evidence  of 
where  they  prepared  the  hammers  ever  having  been  worked  or  utilized 
with  which  the  mines  were  kept  in  an  in  any  wav  by  these  ancient  people, 
abundant  supply.  j The  aboriginal  miners  made  few 

In  consideration  of  the  extent  of ; mistakes  in  their  location  of  amine, 
territory  over  which  their  ancient  In  almost  every  instance  'where  pre- 
mining  - works  extended,  remember-  historic  man  carried  on  extensive 
iug  meanwhile  the  imperfet  methods  works  are  found  the  rich  mines  of 
of  working  the  metalliferous  depos-  modern  times.  So  universally  Jias 
its,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  con-  this  been  the  fact  that  many  mining- 
elusion,  from’  the  enormous  amount  men  of  to-day  believe  that  they  were 
of  work  performed  that  it  undoubted-  gifted  with  some  lost  art  or  mysteri- 
ly  required  centuries  of  time  and  a ous  knowledge  by  which  they  were 
multitude  of  people  to  accomplish  it.  j enabled  to  discover  and  trace  out  the 
Crude  and  superficial  as  their  meth-  j rich  veins  of  mineral  copper,  or  fol- 
ods  of  mining  may  have  been,  the ! the  productive  lodes, 
manner  in  which  we  find  the  remain- 1 The  aborigines  showed  no  mean 
iug  monuments  of  their  labors  be-  skill  in  th.  art  ot  manufaturing  the 
speaks  for  them  system  and  order,  various  weapons,  ornaments,,  and 
There  is  scarcely  a doubt  but  they 1 tools  employed  by  them  during  their 
embraced  the  advantages  deriv- i prosperity.  These  are  supposed  to 
ed  front  the  division  of  labor.  There  have  been  beaten  out  by  them  with 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  the  stone  hammers,  and  fashioned  to 
were  miners,  wood-gatherers,  bailers ; suit  their  taste  without  smelting  or 
of  water,  and  men  whose  duty  it  wras  moulding. 

to  make  and  repair  the  tools,  while  Not  unfreqnently  tools  and  imple- 
others  gained  a livelihood  by  search-  j ments  have  been  found  in  which  are 
ing  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  for  I spots  of  pure  silver.  This  fact  serves 
the  w’ater-worn  bowlders  of  diorite,  as  strong  evidence  against  the  theory 
and  porphyry,  which  was  transported  advanced  by  some  writers  that  these 
to  the  factories,  there  to  undergo  the  j implements  were  moulded,  for,  had 
necessary  preparations  to  fit  them  the  silver  and  copper  been  melted  to- 
for  use  in  the  mines.  Others  were  no  i gether,  they  would  have  at  once  form- 
doubt  employed  to  carry  the  products!  e<l  an  alloy,  and  the  small  amount  of 
of  the  ^aiues  to  the  coppersmiths,  j silver  would  be  lost  to  view'.  It  is  a 
whose  -nriness  it  was  to  work  it  into!  common  occurrence  to  find  silver  and 
axes,  knives,  chisels,  fleshers,  spears,  | copper  completely  welded  together 
daggers,  arrow  heads,  awls,  needles,  in  the  mines  to-day,  without  the  least 


' 


degree  of  alloy,  which  fact  alone 
stands  among  the  leading  argument- 
in  favor  of  the  electric  theory  of  the 
metallic  deposits  of  native  copper  as 
found  on  Lake  Superior.  With  tin; 
present  development  of  science- there 
is  no  known  process  except  by  the  ac- 
tion of  electricity  which  will  effect  a 
perfect  welding  of  copper  and  silver 
each  in  its  virgin  purity  without 
forming  an  alloy  of  which  I have  per- 
fect specimens  in  my  cabinet.  Know- 
ing this  to  be  true,  we  are  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  aborigine-  must 
have  either  beaten  the  metals  out  in- 
the  desired  forms  in  a cold  condition, 
or  else  they  were  acquainted  with 
some  method  of  welding  silver  and 
copper  without  effecting  an  alloy. 

Many  of  these  copper  implements 
have  certain  raised  marks  on  them, 
which  some  investigators  claim  to  be 
due  to  moulding ; but  it  is  generally 
believed  to  be  due  either  to  unequal 
oxidation  of  the  metal  or  the  result  of 
imperfect  fabrication.  Of  all  that  has 
been  found  in  the  mounds  of  prime- 
val man,  not  a single  evidence  has 
yet  been  discovered,  and  reported,  to 
mv  knowledge,  of  anvthing  like  a cru- 


man  m tne 
contemporary 

i.  * 


accepted  fact  that 
Slone  Age  existed 
with  the  Siberian  mammoth  ami  ini- 
noeeros.  But.  why  should  scientists 
hesitate  to  assign  the  Mound-builders 
a place  contemporary  with  the  mas- 
todon and  mammoth  of  the  western 
hemisphere  ? 

Fostor  says:  f*ne  of  two  supposi- 

tions is  true-  ei l >er  that,  here  has 
been  an  intermingling  of  the  relics  of 
two  distinct  ages,  or  that,  if  the  Syn- 
chronism be  established,  man  on  this 
continent,  as  a contemporary  of  the 
mastodon,  was  far  in  advance  in  the 
mechanical  arts  of  man  as  the  con- 
temporary of  the  fossil  elephant  on 
the  European  continent.” 

Although  foreign  to  many  of  the 
adopted  theories  of  to-day,  may  we 
not.  without  overstraining  the  imag- 
ination, advance  the  idea  that  pre- 
historic man  existed  here  ns  a nation, 
and  carried  on  trade  with  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  similar  to  the 
present  day,  exchanging  the  com- 
modities of  the  agricultural  districts 
for  the  copper  of  the  mining-regions, 
and  so  on  in  all  the  department*  of 
their  trade  with  the  various  localities 


cible.  This,  in  connection  with  many  of  the  land?  Tlieic  is  every  reason 


other  arguments  against  the  theory  of 
moulding  leads;  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  art  of 


to  believe  that  agriculture  was  then, 
as  it  now  is,  among  the'  leading  pur- 
suits of  the  nation.  In  proof  of  this, 


metallurgy  was  limited  entirely  to  j we  tiud  their  mounds  reared  oyer  the 
the  working  of  the  native  copper  as  j leading  and  most  fertile  portions  of 


found  in  the  veins  of  flic  copper-re- j 
gions  of  Lake  Superior — the  ductility } 


America. 

.The  fact  of  the  copper  implements 
of  which  readily  enabled  them  to  beat  | being  found  in  a greater  or  less 
it  into  the  desfred  forms  without  the  abundance  throughout.  the  entire 
aid  of  heat.  An  examination  of  the  range  of  the  Mound-builders  shows 
results  of  their  primeval  handiwork. , the  extent  of  their  civil  trade  and 
as  manifested  in  the  tools  recovered ! approximately  their  estimation  ot  the 
at  the  present  lime,  calls  forth  amaze-  j native  metal.  Copper  and  silver  be- 
inent  at  the  perfection  of  workman-  j iug  the  only  metals  found  to  any  ex- 
ship  as  well  as  the  identity  of  form  as! tent  among  the  relics  of  these  ancient 


compared  with  the  implements  of  lik 
purpose  of  modern  times.  The  sock- 
ets of  the  spears  and  chisels  are  in 
all  instance-  formed  as  symmetrically  ; 
and  perfectly  as  if  executed  by  aj 
nuitli  ot  the  present  time.  The  dis- 


only  known  in  a metallic 
mines  of  Lake  Superior, 
given  to  it  a monopoly 


people,  an< 
form  in  tin 
must  have 
value. 

' The  uniformity  of  shape  in  the  same 
ela-s  of  implements  found  in  different 


covery  of  these  copper  implements,  parts  of  our  land  leads  u-  to  beliy  .o 
mingled  with  the  relics  of  the  that  the  people  lived  here  as  a natum, 
Mound-builders  of  America,  sets  the  and  worked  in  harmony,  tor  the  re- 
pre-historic  men  of  the  western  conti- . main-  of  these  implements,  arc  touml 
nent  pre-eminently  in  advance  of  men  [in  countless  numbers  di--emimiiel 
of  the  £teiic  Age  in.  Europe.  It  is  an  over  a vast  extent  of  territory*  show- 


- 


ing  thereby  that  multitudes  of  peo- 1 Some  other  disu-mon  took  mare, 
jdc  must  have  lived  on  our  continent  during  which  tin*  .;utr.>ihm  of 


at'some  pre-histone  period. -and  u.-ed 
those  implements  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  various  occupations.  Their 
Works  give  evidence  of  a certain  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  industry  : 


non  was  t;i! 
Rhode"  asked 
now  who  we! 


on  up.  Mr.  'i  nomas 
if  w • i»od  »» of.  luiii-ms 
<■  as  !:tr  .•uivumvii  as  tne 


Mound  - builders.  Dr.  Jewett  re- 
plied that  lie  thought  the  Indians  of 


and  no  doubt  their  combined  labors  j California  were,  as  iar  advanced,  bul 
accomplished  the  accumulation  of  thought  the  Mourn' -builders  had  been 


considerable  wealth,  which  is  attested  ! verv  nuinerom 


M.  C.  lleed  said 


by  the  remains  of  massive  structures 
throughout  portions  of  our  land. 

\V(  arc  not  disposed  to  believe  they 


that  if  the  Mound  builders  were 
agriculturists  they  had  the  forest- 
growth  to  contend  against,  and  wild. 


were  more  peaceful  during  their  day ! wandering*  tribes  who  had  no  fixed 
and  generation  than  the  average  sin-!  abode. 

ncr  of  modern  times,  which  some  an- 1 Dr.  Jewett  asked  if  the  Mound- 
thors  seek  to  maintain  for  them.  The  i builders  had  no  iron  implements, 
very  fact  of  finding  war  implements ; Col.  Whittlesey  replied  at  some  length, 
such  as  spears,  daggers,  and  arrow  - j stating  that  he  thought  that  the 
heads  implies  that  they  were  prepar- ! Mound-builders  occupied  the  south- 
ed for  hostilities,  and  no  doubt  need- j ern  poi  Lions,  and  spread  north  in 
ed  only  a favorable  opportunity  to  de-  j small  colonies,  to  be  driven  back  by 
velop  their  powers  of  combat.  It  is  ; wild  tribes. 

already  conceded  by  the  best  author- 1 M.  C.  lleed  admonished  the  mem- 
ities  that  the  Mound-builders  were  j hers  to  not  allow  tampering  with  the 
driven  out  of  existence  by  their  as- j works  by  curiosity-seekers, 
sailants,  and,  wiiile  under  the  sway  of  j A motion  was  made  that  the  pa- 
a nomadic  and  warlike  people,  their  pers  which  had  been  read.be  placed 
agricultural  pursuits  were  abandoned.  Ion  tile  with  the  secretary.  Carried, 
and  the  cultivated  fields  allowed  to  J Dr.  Lyder  asked  if  there  was  any 
mil  to  waste,  while  the  activity  in  the) evidence  that  the  Mound- builders 
mines  was  terminated,  and  their  an- i occupied  the  zinc  regions  of  Penn- 
cient  works  left  to  moulder  and  de-jsylvania*  McCreery  replied  that 
cay.  stone  implements  were  found  there. 

“Thus  the  Mound-builders  of  thej  Stevenson  asked  Col. 'Whittlesey  if 
Western  Continent  have  been  the! the  stones  he  spoke  of  as  spindle- 
precusors  of  the  present  race  of  peo- [stones  were  the  same  as  those  called 
pie  "who  are  to  day  occupying  the  j nutcrackers  by  Dr.  Jones, 
same  territory  and  repeating  tliej  Col.  Charles ’Whittlesey  then  spoke, 
same  occupations,  only  more  perfectly  j Jle  also  exhibited  a large  chart  of  the 


as  guided  by  the  light  of  modern  sci- 
ence, which  is  capable  of  making  the 
territory  once  occupied  by  the  Mound- 
builders  of  the  Stone  Age  the  great 


works  at  Newark,  which  he  had  sur- 
veyed a number  of  years  ago,  but 
gave  only  a brief  glimpse  at  ids  great 
work  in  the  cause  of  arehteological 


grain  and  mineral  producing  coun- i science.  The  society  then  listened  to 
try  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  center  la  paper  from  James  M.  Stevenson — 
of  governmental  power.  j “ Evidence  of  Pre-historic  Occupation 

j of  Summit  County.”  T.  D.  Wolboeh 

Col.  Whittlesey  said  that  the  gen- wvas  then  called  to  the  chair,  and  the 
tlemen  treated  the  subject  very  fairly.!  president  read  a paper. 


Jle  said  that  eleven  years  ago  lie; 
spent  the  summer  on  Lake  Superior, 
and  that  the  richest  niine  was  discov- 
ered bv  a nugget  of  copper  of  the 
Mound  - builders.  McCreery  also 
spoke  of  a large  block  of  copper,  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  a tra- 
dition thereof. 


AUCIIiEOLOGICAL  progress 

As  president  of  the  society,  it  seems 
proper  that  1 should  endeavor  to  give 
a resume  of  the  progress  being  made 
in  archaeological  discovery  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  ; and,  m glancing 
as  briefly  as  may  be  at  the  various 


. 


fields  now  being  explored,  prominent  er.  T-he  latest  explorations  oi'  Dr. 
and  foremost  are  those  of  Dr.  Scldie-  Schliemann  announce  the  discovery 
maim,  at  Mycenae.  Dr.  Befirdiemann  j of  the  ruins  of  the  Pergammum,  to- 
claims  that  his  present  excavations  on  gether  with  articles  of  gold — breast- 
t)ie  plains  of  Ilissarlik  are  on  the  cite  plates,  shields,  sword-hilts,  goblets, 
of  the  ancient  Troy,  rendered  classic  and  various  articles  of  jewelry — all  of 
by  Homer’s  Iliad.  If  this  be  so,  lie  beautiful  design  and  exquisite  work- 
is  now  disclosing  to  modern  view  the!  manship,  evincing  a degree  of  eiviliz- 
ruius  of  the  city  to  which  Par-  ation  and  progress  in  the  arts  which 
is  (son  of  Prinm,  King  of  Troy)  car-  j does  not  correspond  with  our  ideas  of 
ried  fair  and  tickle  Helen,  the  wife  of  j what  a nation  would  be  who  peopled 
Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta.  This  the  streams  and  woods  with  nvmphs 


elopement  or  abduction  caused  the  and  divinities — to  whom  the  rnoua- 
Trojan  War,  including- the  siege  of  ains  were  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  tlio 
Troy,  lasting  ten  years,  resulting  in  clouds  his  chariot,  and  the  the  tliun- 
its  capture  by  stratagem  and  total  ders  the  echoes  of  his  voice, 
destruction,  b.c.  11SI.  Important  discoveries  have  also  re- 

There  is  so  much  mvfhology  wov-  warded  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Ali- 


en in  the  Iliad  that  by  most  readers 
all  is  counted  mythical.  Put  patient 
research  is  showing  that  the  frame- 
work at  least  was  grounded  on  fact. 
rJ  lie  first  discovery  of  the  sight  of 
ancient  Trov  was  made  by  heciieve- 
Jier,  who  in  1785  discovered  the  two 
springs  mentioned  by  Homer  as  flow 


gustus  he  Plongeon,  in  Yucatan, 
where  he  lias  unearthed  an  immense 
statue,  nine  feet  long,  and  weighing, 
with  the  base  on  which  it  rests  (the 
base  and  statue  being  cut  from  a sin- 
gle block  of  stone),  over  three  thou- 
sand live  hundred  pounds.  The  figure 
is  in  a reclining  posture,  and  from  its 


mg  side  by  side,  the  one  cold  and  | massive  size  and  majestic  mien,  is  be- 
pieasant — the  other  almost  at  the  ! Moved  to  be  the  likeness  of  some  king 


boiling-point.  The  first  mention  dui 
jug  the  present  century  was  in  1708. 
when  the  governor  or  Pciopunessa 
made  some  excavations  near  the 
springs,  and  announced  to  the  world 
ihe  exact  site  oi  the  city.  But  ar- 


or  hero,  the  general  shape  of  the  head 
and  features  resembling  the  figures 
on  the  monuments  of  Mexico.  It 
was  found  in  a vault,  or  mausoleum, 
at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  below  the  - 
present  surface  of  the  land.  And  the 


chseology  had  not  then  reached  its  figure  of  a lion,  also  carved  in  st/  'p, 
present  honored  position  among  the!  found  near  by,  is  supposed  to  iV.  ve 
sciences,  anu  but  little  interest  was ' adorned  the  roof  ot  the  vault.  The 
felt  ai  d but  few  important  discover-  j image,  statue,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
ies  made — and  it  was  resrved  for  Dr.  ] has  been  deposited  in  the  national 


Schielmann  to  bring  to  lighr  the  won- 
drous city  of  ancient  times  and  make 
discoveries  which  may  go  further  to- 
ward settling  some  of  the  mooted 
questions  of  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory than  any  one  archaeologist  has 
aver  accomplished. 


; museum  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  These 
I remains  are  supposed  to  have  been 
j the  work  of  a people  who  inhabited 
j the  country  previous  even  to  those 
! who  occupied  it  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquests — a race  of  people 
| who  are  believed  by  many  arehaoio- 


The  city  was  surrounded  by  a wall  j gists  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
which  tradition  says  Neptune  himself  j people  who  inhabited  North  Amer- 
assisted  in  building.  Within  the  ica  previous  to.  and  were  driven  out 
•\talls,  and  occupying  the  highest  ; or  exterminated  by,  the  more  war- 
point  of  land,  was  the  citadel,  con-  like  Indians.  Matty  of  the  stone  im- 
tainiug  the  king’s  palace  and  the  tern-,  {dements,  pottery.  Hints,  etc,  corrts- 
ples  of  the  gods,  and  called  the  Per-  i pond  exactly  with  those  found  in 
gamum.  From  the  top  of  this  acrop- j Central  America  and  the  Mississippi 
olis,  Hecuba,  the  wife  of  gallant  Hec- j Valley. 

tor,  saw  him  fall  by  the  hand  of | On  the  Island  of  Borneo,  A.  IL 
Achilles,  and  his  body  dragged  round  j Everett  reports  the  discovery  in  uu- 
aud round  Ihe  city  wallaby  the  slay- [uieruus  caves  of  large  quantifies  of* 


. 


' 


■ 


the  peculiarities  of  the  mouth  men-  effigies  of  the  gocK  They  certainly 
tioned  above.  In  the  collection  con-  | pertain  to  some  of  the  ceremonial  ob* 
trihuted  by  TVter  Neff,  of  Gambier,  j servances  of  the  people,  and  these 
Ohio,  was  a stone  face  of  very  great  j beads  and  faces  arc  certainly  very  sig- 
interest,  rudely  carved  in  the  sand-  i uificant  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
stone,  which  was  turned  up  by  the  | sought.  Not  less  significant  is  the 


p.ow  in  Coshocton  county,  and  of 
which  photographs  and  casts  nave 
been  distributed  by  him  The  -tone 
is  nearly  Hat,  and  of  an  o....  orm.  ex- 
cept tnat  there  are  two  peculiar  prom- 
inences, or  horns,  at  the  top.  George 
II.  Miilin,  of  St.  » onis.  has  described 
b me  a similar  face,  about  U4  inches 
in  lengtn,  neatly  cut  from  purple  flu- 
or  spar,  and  taken  from  a mound  i 11 
Mississippi  county,  Missouri.  It  dif- 
fers in  form  from  the  preceding  only  in 
Laving  one  horn,  or  projection,  rising 
from  the  lop.  These  )>ro“*ciions  are 
ot  such  form  as  to  indicate  that  thev 


piece  of  a “ tally-stone  v in  the  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  II.  II.  Hill,  of  Cincinnati, 
which  he  informs  me  was  obtained 
near  Big-Bone  Lick,  in  Kentucky, 
ft  is  covered  with  rows  of  small  sym- 
meirical  circular  cavities,  arranged  in 
fives,  with  a row  of  larger  cavities 
along  the  line  of  fracture,  leaving  the 
system  of  grouping  of  the  larger  cav- 
ities uncertain. 

Specimens  of  picture-writing,  as  the 
Codex  Mendoza,  repressing  the  edu- 
cation of  Aztec  children,  and  the 
paintings  illustrating  the  Aztec  mi- 
grations show  conclusively  the  use  bv 


were  not  symbolical  or  ornamental,  • the  Aztecs  of  the  same  system  of  110- 
but  were  designed  merely  for  support- ! tation,  by  fives, and  the  same  mode  of 


stone,  the 


ing  the  object  by  means  of  a cord  tied  ] keeping  a numerical  record, 
to  them.  1 The  Cincinnati  inscribed 

In  Vo!.  IV.  of  Bancroft,  pages  317,  [authenticity  of  which  may  now  be  re- 
SIS,  329,  are  tfreefigiuesof  sculptures  ■ gamed  as  established,  bears  a striking 


and  reliefs  from  the  ruins  of  Palenque, 
representing  men  with  elaborate heim 
dresses,  surrounded  with  inscriptions, 


resemblance  to  inscriptions  found  in 
Central  America.  It  is  not  alphabet- 
ic and  apparently  not  hieroglyphic. 


in  two  ot  which  the  human  face  is  a Its  bilateral  symmetry  indicates  that 


■conspicuous  charactei.  The  figures 
are  each  sitting  in  oriental  posture 
upon  a double-headed  animal.  In 
these  sculptures,  the  human  face,  of 
the  form  o.  those  described  above, 
•occurs  five  times  — twice  suspended 
on  the  breast  of  the  man  by  means  of 
a string  of  large  beads,  and  three 
times  from  the  neck  of  the  double- 
headed  animal  upon  which  the  figures 
sit.  One  of  the  men  has  suspended 
in  like  manner  upon  his  chest  an  ob- 
ject of  similar  size,  with  an  ornament- 


it  was  wrought  purely  for  ornament, 
out  with  a painstaking  care,  indicat- 
ing its  great  importance  in  the  esti- 
mation ot  the  artificer  Speculations 
as  to  its  use  are  unnecessary  here,  for 
its  value  consists  in  the  evidence  it 
affords  as  to  the  use  of  similar  orna- 
mental design.^  '*v  the  Mound-build- 
ers and  the  pcopic  cn  Central  Ameri- 
ca. 

The  engraved  circularstone  belong- 
ing to  \V.  Marshall  Anderson,  of  Cir- 
cle vi lie.  obtained  from  the  State  of 


al  horde  and  inscribed  with  the  taw 
< ross.  Moitv  of  these  figures  occur  in 
the  work,  showing  a similar  use  of 
I ne  image  o'*  the  human  face.  Now, 
Lie  large  stone  beads  which  are  so 
common  in  Ohio  would  he  ver\  bur- 
densome from  tneir  weight  if  used  ■ 
merely  as  ornaments  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions. • But.  a string  of  them  attach- 
ed to  this  stone  face  from  Coshocton 
county  woo  d make  precisely  the  or- 
naments worn  by  these  sitting  figures, 
which  probably  represent  priests  or 
princes  sitting  in  state,  or,  it  may  be, 


Mississippi,  and  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Ohio  exhibit,  represents  two 
rattlesnakes  with  monster  heads,  and 
teeth  of  carnivorous  animals  so  en- 
twined as  to  cover  the  whole  face  of 
the  stone.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  rattlesnake  on  relics  that  un- 
mistakably pertain  to  the  Mound- 
builders,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
in  the  symbolical  writing  of  the  Az- 
tecs the  rattlesnake  represents  royalty, 
suggests  the  probable  significance  of 
the  inscription,  and  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  similar  designs  in  Cen, 


* 


. 


iiriT  America  indicates  the  c*ose  affiil- , gardens  ornamented  with  fountains 
iation  of  the  two  people.  | and  artificial  lakes;  regular  systems 

The  pottery  of  the  mounds  is  o .‘ten  j of  water-works,  with  aqueducts  built 
much  superior  to  that  or  the  modern  .of  stone;  streets  lighted  at  night,  and 
Indians,  and  resembles  that  of  Mexico  i guarded  by  a regular  patrol  force; 
and  Peru  and  that  of  the  Cl  iff  -dwell-  i markets  in  which  from  50,000  to  150,* 
ers  of  Colorado.  In  the  great  variety  j 000  could  assemble  at  once;  all  the 
of  earthworks  on  the  alluvial  plains,  principal  houses  of  tiic  city  furnished 
?:.r:e  many  mounds  similar  to  those  j with  baths  and  those  of  the  nobility 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  ' with  furniture  of  more  than  oriental 
:n  Mexico,  and  some  of  the  extensive  j magnificence.  They  found  schools  of 
embankments,  like  those  of  Newark,  | law,  medicine,  oratory, poetry,  music, 

q iii  »\a  '"I  A f 1 » »•!  a1»  /•>  1 n if  /vi  ■ n n <1  r>  i»  I « i-\i  /M-.  a-T  iia  iia  n 1 - - 1 1 4 * \ ti  • / > n lr 


observers  to  disclose  in  the  center  the  :per,  tin,  lead,  and  bronze — ol  the  lat- 
fonn  of  the  sun-dried  bricks  of  which' ter  making  cutting-tools  scarcely  ex- 
ihey  were  built.  These,  now  reduced  celled  by  steel ; the  mauufaciure  of 
maitiiy  to  a homogeneous  clay,  iudi- . leather,  paper,  paints,  and  dyes.  They 
late  the  great  age  of  the  works.  All ; found  the  fortifications  of  the  cities 
these  facts  warrant  the  conclusion  illustrating  the  highest  skill  in  milita- 
that  the  Mound-builders,  the  Cliff-  ry  engineering ; — and  the  vdiole  coim- 
d weliers  of  Colorado,  and  the  native,  try  under  thorough  cultivation,  ex* 
civilized  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  bibbing  more1* skill  than  at  that  time 
• Central  America,  were  of  the  same  was  found  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
ruee,  and  that, in  studying  the  charac-  rope.  Ponds  and  lakes  were  artifi- 
‘eristics  of  the  latter  people,  we. are ! daily  stocked  with  fish ; poultry,  in- 
learning  to  know  the  builders  of  our  [ eluding  turkeys,  quails,  geese,  ducks, 
i rounds.  land  many  other  birds,  and  a domes* 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of . tic  animal  resembling  a dog  was  geu- 
Vfcxico  and  Peru,  the  Spaniards  came  orally  raised  by  the  common  people, 
:a  contact  with  a native  American  and  the  parks  of  the  nobles  were 
people  much  their  superior  in  civiliz-  stocked  with  deer  and  hares.  Of  our 
ation  and  moral  culture.  They  found  ordinary  domestic  animals  they  had 
thoroughly  - organized  communities. ; none,  and  knew  not  the  use  of  iron. 
' with  kings,  orders  of  nobility,  piebc- 1 With  the  advantages  of  herds  and 
ians.  and  slaves;  a priesthood  with  : docks,  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  steel 
imposing  rites  and  ceremonies— with  j and  iron  tools,  they  would,  if  undis- 
monaslerics  of  monks  and  nuns ; i turbed  by  foreign  intrusion,  have 
schools  and  colleges  supported  by  the  been  in  this  continent  what-  the  great 
state;  compulsory  education  of  the ; Aryan  race  was  in  the  old — the  great 
youth,  in  industry  as  well  as  in  sci-j  civilizing  and  subjugating  race  of  the 
once;  regular  armies  with  fixed  rules  continent. 

and  articles  of  war;  hospitals  for  the  It  remains  to  inquire  whether  there 
sick  and  homes  for  disabled  soldiers;  is  any  evidence  tending  to  "how  any 
a system  of  laws  as  complete  and  ex-  j connection  between  this  pre-Coium- 
tensive  ag  was  then  known  in  Europe ; biau  civilization  of  America  ami  that 
professional  lawyers  and  an  organiz-j  of  the  Old  World.  If  we  resort  to  an 
ed  judiciary,  with  a gradation  of  | examination  of  the  recorded  my  ths 
courts,  the  judicial  purity  guarded  by  j and  legends  01  the  creation,  oi  the 
the  penalty- of  death  for  a corrupt  or,  flood,  etc  , etc.,  we  shall  find  a great 
drunken  judge ; a system  of  roads  j diversity  in  them,  ami.  in  many  in- 
connecting all  parts  of  the  country,  j stances,  a striking  similarity  between 
witli  trained  couriers  and  courier- j these  and  the  European  mid.  Asiatic 
stations,  at  an  interval  ot  each  six  ! myths,,  and  the  M isnic  accounts  of 
miles,  for  carrying  the  mails;  mag-j  these  events.  Hut  it  is  so  difficult  to 
liifieent  cities  with  regular  streets, ' separate  what  is  original  in  them 
palaces,  and  temples;  the  public  from  what  has  been  borrowed  from 
grounds  and  botanical  end  zoological  their  foreign  visitors,  and  what  lias 


j 

f 


....  s.  V, 


' 


“been  infused  into  them  by  the  narrat- 
or, that  it  seems  best  for  the  present 
to  eliminate  this  part  of  the  evidence 
as  probably,  or  at  least  possibly,  un- 
trustworthy, and  to  search  for  evi- 
dence not  open  to  this  objection. 

In  the  earliest  records  of  northern 
Asia,  we  find  the  people  living  in 
what  they  called  cities  and  villages, 
but  having  little  resemblance  to  mod- 
ern towns.  They  were  inclosures  for 
the  protection  of  communities  of  ag- 
riculturists, indicating  social  habits 
and  domestic  pursuits  much  like 
those  of  our  Mound-builders. 

In  a compilation  of  Gen  too  Code, 
made  by  native  scholars  from  their 
most  ancient  writings,  when  .Warren 
Hastings  was  Governor-General  of 
India,  may  be  found  the  following 
descriptions  of  their  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  the  law  governing  the  cul- 
ture of  land,  in  their  vicinity  : 

!e  Wherever  men  of  the  tribe  of 
.Sootier  and  husbandmen  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  where  there  is  much 
ground  fit  for  tillage,  such  place  is 
called  gram , or  a town.” 

. “ A.  place  that  hath  eight  cose  (a 
measure  of  nearly  two  miles)  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  in  the  skirts  of 
which,  on  all  the  four  sides,  is  a ditch, 
and  above  the  ditch,  on  all  the  four 
sides  a wall,  or  parapet,  and  on  all  the 
four  sides  of  it  are  bamboos,  and  on 
the  north  side  thereof  a hollow  or 
covered  way,  such  place  is  called 
JVigher,  or  a city.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, if  it  hath  four  cose  in  length  and 
breadth,  it  is  called  Kheet. , or  a small 
city,  and,  if  it  hath  two  cose  in  length 
and  breadth,  it  is  called  GheiOiU,  ora 
smaller  city.”  * * * 

I j : each  of  the  four  sides  of  a 
town  they  shall  leave  four  hundred 
cubits,  ‘and  from  thence  commence 
their  tillage.  And  ci.  each  or  the 
four  sides  of  the  city  they  shall  leave 
.sixteen  hundred  cubits,  and  .Tom 
there  commence  their  tillage;  and  on 
each  of  the  four  side->  of  a small  city 
tiie*  -hall  leave  twelve  hundred  cu- 
bits* and  from  thence  commence  their 
tillage;  and  on  each  side  of  a smaller 
city  they  shall  leave  eight  hundred 
cubits,  and  from  there  commence 
their  tillage;  and  within  this  space 


above  specified  no  tillage  shall  be 
made.” 

Then  follow  minute  descriptions  in 
regard  to  animals  trespassing  upon 
the  crops,  etc. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  volun.-: 
we  have  a description  of  one  of  tln> 
inner  works  of  such  a town  or  city, 
an  inner  stronghold  for  the  use  of  the 
magistrate,  which  read-  as  follows: 

The  magistrate  shall  erect  a strong 
fort  in  the  place  where  lie  chooses  to 
reside,  and  shall  build  a wall  on  ail 
sides  of  the  fort,  with  towers  and  bat- 
tlements, and  shall  make  a fail  ditci; 
on  all  the  four  sides  thereof,  and  shah 
have  water  near  it  that,  at  the  tS^uo  o. 
necessity,  when  the  water  fails  mai; 
the  nidi* ihs  (brooks)  the  ditch  may  t.: 
completely  full,  and  he  shall  plan: 
trees  within  the  fort,  and  he  shall 
have  within  the  fort  many  troops  of 
horse,  and  fort  to  guard  the  same, 
and  great  store  of  arms,  and  much 
money,  and  many  things  of  ail  kind-., 
and  stores  of  victuals  and  drink,  ami 
horses  and  elephants  and  camels  and 
cattle  and  all  beasts  of  burden  in  great 
plenty,  and  he  shall  keep  there  great 
stores  of  hay,  and  many  Rramins  and 
painters  and  smiths,  and  all  . other 
kind  of  artificers,  and  all  sorts  of  mu- 
sical instruments  also  shall  be  kept  in 
the  fort ; and  he  shall  cause  great 
pools  to  be  made.  It  is  understood 
that  there  should  be  store  of  all  kinds 
of  things  laid  up  within  the  fort,  that 
there  may  never  be  complaint  of  a 
want  of  anything.” 

These  inclosnres,  called  towns,  ci- 
ties. and  forts  are  unlike  anything  in 
modern  times  designated  by  these 
names;  and,  if  abandoned  until  the 
ditches,  embankments,  and  mounds 
were  all  that  remained  to  mark  their 
sites,  we  should  expect  just  such  re- 
mains is  in  America  are  attributed  to 
the  Mound-builders.  They  disclose 
to  us  also  in  ancient  India  just  such 
agricultural  communities,  resorting  to 
'in  l>  modes  of  defense  against  appar- 
ently more  warlike  and  barbarous 
neighbours,  and  disclosing  the  char- 
acteristic.-, we  attribute  to  the  Mound- 
builders  from  the  study  o*  their 
works. 

If  we  would  compare  the  religious 
cult  us  and  symbolism  wc  find,  appar- 
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entiy  originating  in  India  and  un con- 
scious!} oreserved  in  the  language, 
customs,  ceremonies,  vestments,  orna- 
mentation, etc.,  of  all  branches  of  the 
great  Aryan  race,  two  forms  of  the 
development  of  the  religious  impulses, 
so  blended  as  to  make  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  determine  which  has  prior- 
ity in  time,  and  whether  one  of  them 
is  or  is  not  a development  of  the  oth- 
er— Sabianism  and  the  religion  of  sex 
— the  latter  probably  first,  and  the 
former  a development  from  it.  Both 
of  these  are  so  natural  to  untaught 
man  that  the  common  presence  of 
each  or  either  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  ethnic  relationship;  but1 
a comparison  of  the  ceremonies  and 
symbolism  of  each  may  lead  us  to  not 
untrustworthy  conclusions. 

From  the  first  of  these  comes  that 
figurative  or  symbolical  use  of  white 
and  lightwhich  makes  them  expressive 
of  purity,  virtue,  and  truth,  and  night 
and  darkness  of  the  opposite  charac- 
teristics. We  are  so  accustomed  to  use 
these  terms  with  those  significations 
that  it  does  not  occur  to  us  to  inquire 
why  we  use  them  ; but  it  is  doubtles> 
because  our  ancestors,  without  any 
figure  of  speech  and  without  any  con- 
scious symbolism,  found  in  the  phys- 
ical source  of  light  the  God  they 
worshiped  and  the  origin  of  all  they 
n accounted  beneficent  and  good.  From 
it  also  has  been  developed  much  of 
the  mythology  and  folk  lore  of  Europe, 
funeral  customs,  and  many  religious 
festivals,  especially  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  As  survivals  from  the  other, 
we  have  the  vestments  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  their  conventional  form  of 
holding  the  hands  in  pronouncing  a 
blessing  or  benediction,  traditional 
form  of  cakes  and  confectionery,  the 
symbols  of  most  of  our  patriarchs, 
and  very  much  of  our  conventional 
ornamentation  which  to  us  lias  no 
meaning  and  the  original  significance 
of  which  is  appreciated  only  by  the 
student  of  the  symbolism  of  tin's  an- 
cient faith.  The  figures  upon  tex- 
tile fabrics,  the  ornamentation  ol 
churches,  and  public  halls,  are  sub- 
jects of  exceedingly  interesting  study 
to  one  who  has  a clue  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  figures,  and  are  good  il- 
lustrations of  the  tenacity  with  which 


old  forms  are  retained  after  then*  sig- 
nificance is  utterly  forgotten. 

The  disguised  symbols  of  tins  an- 
cient faith,  such  as  the  cross,  tin*  stone 
pillar,  the  maypole,  the  spire,  the  tri- 
angle, the  circle,  the  oval,  the  trefoil, 
the  pine-cone,  the  palm-leaf,  etc.,  etc., 
are  now  either  without  significance 
or  have  their  significance  wholly 
changed  by  the  introduction  of  a new 
faith  and  new  ideas.  Some  of  the 
most  gross  symbols  were  retained  to 
a late  day,  but  written  history  does 
not  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  gener- 
al substitution  of  a more  modest  and 
chaste  symbolism. 

The  symbols  of  both  these  forms  of 
religious  faith  are  abundant  in  Amer- 
ican p re-historic  remains,  but,  with 
a few  exceptions,  the  conventional 
symbols  of  the  religion  of  sex  so- 
abundant  in  European  civilization,  are 
either  wanting  or  take  unorganized 
forms. 

The  cross  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
these  symbols.  It  signified  life,  or 
the  source  of  life,  the  nude  Creator, 
the  divine  triad.  It  is  found  in  the 
earliest  traces  of  civilization  in  India; 
in  the  remains  of  Etruscan  art  among 
the  earliest  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics ; in  the  earliest  attempts  at  a 
written  language ; and  in  the  alpha- 
bets of  all  the  Aryan  nations,  and  in 
one  form  or  another  is  the  signet  or 
. symbol  of  all  the  Aryan  races.  Va- 
rious other  symbols  represent  this  di- 
vine triad,  and  others  the  divine  unit, 
the  two  combined  representing  active 
creative  power  or  the  conjunction  of 
these  two  divine  elements,  the  divine 
Arba-il  or  sacred  four  of  India. 
Some  of  these  combined  symbols  are 
the  cross  with  an  oval  or  circle,  the 
sun  and  moon  in  conjunction ; the 
serpent  creeping  up  on  the  body  of 
the  sacred  tree  or  grave ; the  pillar 
and  circle,  also  represented  by  a dot 
and  circle;  the  triangle  and  circle; 
and  the  square,  or  equilateral  rectan- 
gle as  alone  represeating  the  sacred 
four. 

The  more  gross  symbols  of  this 
worship  are  abundant  in  the  pre-his- 
toric  remains  of  America,  and  of  the 
more  softened  emblems  the  cross  and 
the  serpent  are  frequently  found,  and 
in.  such  positions  as  to  clearly  indi- 
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■cate  their  use  as  symbols  of  some  ob- 
ject of  worship. 

But,  from  this  alone,  we  are  not 
warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
seme  significance  was  attached  to 
these  symbols  in  the  two  continents. 
But,  when  we  find  figures  of  tho  sun 
and  moon  in  conjunction,  the  cross 
combined  with  the  ova!,  a frequent 
figure  in  the  hieroglyphic  writings, 
aud  on  the  personal  ornamentation  of 
effigies  of  priests  or  gods,  the  dot  and 
circle  (still  reverenced  by  the  Mason’s 
fraternity)  a conspicuous  ornament 
everywhere,  the  inference  becomes  a 
very  probable  one  that  the  same  sig- 
nification was  attached  to  these  sym- 
bols here  and  in  the  Old  World. 
Other  evidences  of  the  use  of  the 
same  symbolism  are  not  wanting. 
The  crescent-shaped  ornaments  of 
stone,  polished  with  great  care  and 
made  of  metamorphic  slate,  which 
seems  to  have  been  especially  selected 
for  objects  of  ceremonial  use,  are  very 
abundant  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere. 
The  uses  for  which  they  were  design- 
ed has  been  one  of  the  standing  puz- 
zles of  American  archaeologists.  But, 
among  the  Aryan  races,  the  crescent 
was  everywhere  a symbol  of  this  old 
faith,  representing  the  unit,  or  female 
creator;  and  F.  Layard,  in  his  Quite 
de  Venus , figures  an  ancient  bas-relief 
in  Anatolia,  in  which  this  goddess 
bears,  in  one  of  her  hands,  a staff  sur- 
mounted by  the  crescent  moon,  pre- 
cisely such  a symbol  as  would  be 
formed  by  surmounting  a staff  or 
wand  with  one  of  the  American  stone 
crescents. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the  effigies  of  priests  or  gods  found 
in  Central  America,  seated  in  orient- 
al postures  upon  double-headed  an- 
imals with  a human  face  suspended 
by  a string  of  large  beads,  and  resting 
upon  the  chest.  In  Innman’s  An- 
cient Faiths,  Vol.  II.,  page  615.  is  a! 
remarkable  figure  copied  from  Plate ! 
34,  Fig.  1,  of  Moore’s  Hindu  Panthe- 
ou.  “It  represents,”  says  the  author, 
a subject  often  depicted  by  the  Hin- 
dus and  the  Greek,  viz.,  androgynism, 
or  the  union  of  the  male  and  female 
in  one  person.  It  is  a human  figure  j 
of  which  the  right  side  is  male  and 
the  left  female,  standing  in  front  of  a I 


double-headed  seal  like  those  describ- 
ed above,  the  right  head  that  of  & 
bull,  the  left  that  of  a lioness.  A long 
necklace  ornaments  the  figure  upon 
the  male  side,  composed  of  human 
faces — upon  the  female  side,  of  largo 
beads.  The  resemblances  are  too 
many  to  be  the  result  of  accident, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  explan- 
ation of  these  resemblances,  except 
that  they  have  their  origin  in  a com- 
mon religious  cultus.  It  maybe  add- 
ed here  that  No.  3335  ot  Schliemann’s 
photographs  represents  a human  fig- 
ure with  a head  suspended  upon  the 
breast,  and  in  Grecian  reliefs  Athene 
is  represented  with  the  head  of  the 
gorgon  thus  suspended.  This  double- 
headed seat,  or  throne,  was  a device 
not  uncommon  on  the  shields  of  the 
German  and  Celteberian  auxiliary 
regiments  in  the  service  of  the  Ho- 
mans, which  also  often  bore  as  devices 
the  symbols  of  this  ancient  faith, 
though,  from  the  character  given 
these  people  by  Tacitus  and  Csssar,  it 
is  probable  the  significance  of  these 
figures  had  been  forgotten,  and  tnat 
they  were  then  morel v conventional 
or  traditional  ornaments. 

Additional  light  is  thrown  on  the 
question  by  an  examination  of  tho 
ancient  forms  of  pottery.  The  pot- 
ter’s art  is  a curious  study.  Speci- 
mens are  found  which  indicate  the 
use  of  baskets  of  bark,  twigs,  and 
braided  straw,  into  which  the  temper- 
ed clay  was  plastered,  and  afterwards 
dried  and  burned.  The  ornamentation 
of  pottery  manuiaetured  alter  these 
aids  were  dispensed  with  being  often 
an  imitation  of  the  markings  thus  un- 
intentionally given  which  a natural 
conservation  fixed  the  orthodox  style. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  Prof.  Hay- 
den's collections  from  Colorado  very 
clearly  indicate  that  they  were  form- 
ed in  grass  baskets  braided  and  sew- 
ed after  the  manner  of  making  straw 
hats.  In  the  ordinary  forms  there  is 
much  similarity'  Bottle  and  water- 
coolers  from  the  mounds,  from  Colo- 
rado, Mexico,  Peru,  Africa,  Europe, 
and  Asia,  may  be  seen  of  substantial- 
ly the  same  form  as  was  preserved  to 
us  in  the  glass  whisky-bottles  of  forty 
years  ago.  These  are  so  accurate 
models  of  the  gourd  with  a straight 
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week  as  to  make  very  probable  that]  nola’s  charming  description  of  his  dls- 
ihis  form  was  derived  from  the  pre- 1 coverics  at  Cyprus,  one  of  the  more 
vious  use  of  the  gourd,  an  < indicate  modern  seats  of  this . worship.  The 
only  the  general  use  of  this  vegetable!  piece  ol  pottery  represented  by  figure 


bottle  provided  by  nature 

The  terra-eoita  driu kin g-cn ps  with 
double  handies  exhumed  from  the 
site  of  ancient  Troy  and  the  highly 
ornamented  drinking-horns  used  by 
the  Romans  and  throughout  Europe, 
are  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  old  and  inconvenient  forms  are 
reproduced  in  new  materials  — in 


LO  is  the  original  of  the  double* 
mouthed  and  ultimately  o he  double- 
bodied  vessels  of  pottery,  and  the  two 
figures  together  indicate  that  the  par- 
tiality for  the  human  form  shown  by 
the  workers  in  ancient  pottery,  in 
which  the  distinctions  of  sex  were  so 
plainly  marked,  had  its  origin  in  this 
worship— a partiality  equally  appar- 


this  case  the  name  of  the  cup  and  the  out  in  ancient  American  art. and  lead- 


slang  term  for  its  contents — “ taking 
a horn”  — preserving  the  name  ot 
the  old  material;  and  the  practice 
still  preserved  in  various  places  in 
drinking  bouts  of  reversing  the  cup 
when  put  upon  the  table  as  evidence 
that  it  is  fully  drained,  being  a pr  ic- 


ing to  the  manufacture  of  similar 
forms. 

That  these  Trojan  finds’do  not  rep- 
resent mere  accidental  resemblances 
is  rendered  more  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  we  there  find  so  many  other 
forms  similar  to  those  in  America. 


tice  derived  from  the  use  of  veritable  j The  discoidal  stones  in  our  exhibits, 
drinking-horns  which  could  stand  oil-  which  puzzle  us  so  much,  which  were 
1 y in  that  position.  The  double  ban-  perhaps  used  in  some  game,  but  more 
dies  on  the  ornamented  and  mounted  ! probably  as  spinning-rests  and  whorls, 


horns  was  a necessity  to  enable  them 
to  be  convenienently  passed  from  the 
attendant  to  the  drinker,  because  the 
filled  born  could  not  be  placed  on  the 
table  oi-  carried  upon  a server.  These 
double  handles  were  retained  in  the 
terra-cotta  cups  of  the  Trojans  and 
on  the  beer-mugs  of  the  Germans.  In 
America 'similar  double-handled  cups 
were  made  of  pottery  when  there  was 
no  domestic  animal  capable  of  fur- 
nishing materials  for  real  drinking- 
horns. 

There  is  another  form  of  pottery  so 
singular, — the  reason  of  which  is  so 
difficult  to  imagine, — as  to  render  it 
probable  that  it  had  a symbolical 
meaning  which  is  now  lost — the  dou- 
ble-bodied jugs,  or  bottles,  or  pitchers 
found  in  Central  America,  Peru,  and 
Guiana.  They  are  altogether  unlike 
anything  preserved  in  European  art; 
but  on  plate  101  (tig.  *2:103)  of  Sehlie- 
mann’s  photographs  of  the  relics  from 
Troy  is  the  representation  of  a very 
similar  vessel.  It  differs  materially 
only  in  the  long  upright  lips  at  the 
two  orifices,  which  is  characteristic  of 


are  repeated  in  form  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  ter  a-eotta  :he  same  forms  of 
perforated  stones  and  large  beads  are 
abundant,  noth  in  stone  and  terra- 
cotta, and  the  holes  drilled  in  the  pot- 
tery and  the  stone  are  made  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  polished 
stone  implements  which  are  here  so 
abundant. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  religious 
cult  us,  to  which  reference  has  been 
repeatedly  made,  in  Egypt  and  in  In- 
dia the  supreme  creator  was  repre- 
sented as  a triad;  the  number  three 
became  a sacred  number,  and  what- 
ever was  perfect  was  regarded  as  tri- 
une. From  the  union  of  the  triad 
with  its  complement,  or  the  unit,  four 
also  became  a sacred  number,  and  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  same  cultus, 
myths  were  abundant  of  virgin-born 
gods  and  heroes,  and  baptism  with 
water  was  practiced  as  a symbol  of 
regeneration,  and  called  a new  birth. 
These  are  all  exactly  repeated  in  the 
religious  ideas  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  The  presence  of  these  ideas, 
and  the  use  of  the  cross  as  a sacred 


so  much  of  the  Trojan  pottery.  The  j emblem,  and  other  similar  facts — es- 
eVolutioi-  of  tin's  form  and  its  connec- 1 pccially  the  Mexican  legend  of 
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tion  wit 


the  in- 

-vrtbolism  ot  this  old  ] t arnation  of  the  only  sou  or  the  su- 


religious  -itius  is  clearly  indicated  by  j preme  deify.  wh0  thus  both  God 
figures  10  and  11  on  page  402  of  Ces-i  and  man,  Wuo  descended  to  the  earth 
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co-tsts'erof  -Nature”  ? “For  my  thoughts 
& re  mat  your  thoughts,  noithermre  my 
ways  your  ways,  s&ith  the  Lord.  For 
ssthe  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  60  are  my  ways  higher  limn 
your  ways  and  my-  thoughts  than 
your  thoughts.”  Thus  is  the  stand- 
ard of  truth  fixed  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  not  in  the  tickle  senti- 
ment of  the  human  understanding. 
V/hal  lie  troweth  will  be  learned  as 
we  discover  the  expression  of  His 
thought  in  the  works  of  His  hands 
and  in  the  teachings  of  His  word  ; and 
we  have  this  by  which  to  recognize 
truth  in  all  things,  that  wherever  we 
may  meet  it.  whether  in  the  material 
or  in  the  spiritual  world,  it  will  al- 
ways be  found  to  bear  the  impress  of 
the  Divine. 

The  following  article  on  the  u Eth- 
nic Relation  of  the  Mound-builders.” 
was  then  read  by  M.  C.  Read  : 

If  we  seek  to  determine  the  ethnic 
relations  and  character  of  the  Mound- 
builders  of  North  America,  we  arc 
compelled  to  rely  solely  upon  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  remains  of 
their  structures,  and  their  contents, 
and  to  surface  finds,  which,  {joe 
contents  of  the  mounds  teach  us, 
should  be  referred  to  the  same  peo- 
ple. If  these  suffice  to  connect  them 
with  any  other  American  tribes,  who 
have  been  brought  in  direct  contact 
wifcl  modern  civilization,  and  in  ve- 
garu  to  whom  we  have  much  accurate 
information,  it  may  be  possible  to  de- 
termine their  relationship  to  Europe- 
an or  Asiatic  peoples  if  such  relation- 
ship exist. 

But  a proper  use  of  this  evidence 
requires  that  we  should  first  eliminate 
all  the  facts  which  have  their  proba- 
ble origin  in  the  wants  and  character- 
istics of  a common  humanity,  and  in 
the  character  of  the  materials  with 
which  savage  men  would  be  compel- 
led to  work. 

Structures  and  forms  of  implements 
which  are  found  everywhere,  and 
which  we  can  see  that  a savage  race 
■would  be  6ure  to  construct  if  the  ma- 
terials for  them  were  available,  with- 
out instructions  from  others,  are  of  no 
value  as  evidence. 

Circular  works  of  earth  or  of  6tone 


arc*  of  this  character,3  'Much  impor- 
tance, has  been  attached  to  the  eyji- 
dent,  proclivity, of  the  Mound-builders 
and  of  the  Cliff-dwellers  of  Colorado 
to  the  circle,  without  reflecting  that 
this  is  the  primitive  form  of  structure 
everywhere — the  most  natural  and 
the  most  easily  formed.  When  chil- 
dren attempt  to  build  snow-houses  or 
inclosures  of  stone  or  earth,  they  al- 
ways commence  with  the  circle.  * A 
straight  line,  would  lead  them  away 
from  the  point  they  wish  to  inclose, 
and  they  instinctively  place  their  ma- 
terials in  the  form  of  a curve,  and, 
without  measurements,  will  make  a 
very  accurate  circle  ; and,  when  they 
learn  the  advantage  of  platting  before- 
hand their  proposed  structure,  a cir- 
cle is  more  easily  formed  than 
any  other  regular  figure.  So  long  as 
earth,  un wrought  stone,  or  palisades 
are  used,  the  circular  inclosure  is  the 
natural  form  of  structure,  and  not  un- 
til dressed  stone  or  timber  cut  in 
lengths  and  laid  horizontally  is  used 
will  there  be  any  tendency  to  build 
in  the  form  of  squares  or  parallelo- 
grams. After  the  circle  lias  been 
consecrated  by  custom  and  the  prac- 
tice of  religious  rites,  that  conserva- 
tism which  regards  an  old  form  as  or- 
thodox will  create  a strong  tendency 
to  retain  it,  especially  for  sacred  or 
ceremonial  uses.  This  conservatism 
carried  into  the  iron  age  the  practice 
among  the  Romans  of  killing  with  a 
stone  animals  devoted  to  the  gods, 
and  with  the  Jews  the  u«e  of  Hint 
knives  for  certain  ceremonial  purpos- 
es. 

It  is  no  cause  for  surprise  that  we 
find  the  circular  form  of  structure 
adopted  everywhere  by  primitive 
races.  The  earliest  works  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  p re -hi stone 
structures  of  Britain,  central  and 
northern  Europe,  tiie  huts  of  the  Es- 
quimaux, the  kraals  of  the  African 
tribes,  the.  wigwams  of  the  American 
Indians  as  well  as  the  huts  of  the  boa-* 
ver  and  muskrat,  are  illustrations  of 
this  unthinking  use  of  the  circle — a 
form  not  selected,  but  assumed,  like 
the  ant-hills  and  the  nests  ot  bird?,, 
because  the  materials  take  this  fonri 
most  easily,  ami  no  thought  has  .sug- 
gested any  other  form 


cotiTs'erof  •Nature'”  ?■  “Eor  n>y  though  ts 
Rremot  your  thoughts,  noithoF-are  my 
ways  .-your  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  Jb;or 
as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth*  60  are  my  ways  higher  than 
your  ways  and  my*  thoughts  than 
your  thoughts.”  Thus  is  the  stand- 
ard of  truth  fixed  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  not  in  the  tickle  senti- 
ment of  the  human  understanding. 
What  lie  troweth  will  be  learned  as 
we  discover  the  expression  of  His 
thought  in  the  works  of  His  hands 
and  in  the  teachin  gs  of  His  word  ; and 
we  have  this  by  which  to  recognize 
truth  in  all  things,  that  wherever  we 
may  meet  it.  whether  in  the  material 
or  in  the  spiritual  world,  it  will  al- 
ways be  found  to  bear  the  impress  of 
the  Divine. 

The  following  article  on  the  “Eth- 
nic Relation  of  the  Mound-builders  ” 
was  then  read  by  M.  C.  Read : 

If  we  seek  to  determine  the  ethnic 
relations  and  character  of  the  Mound- 
builders  of  North  America,  we  arc 
compelled  to  rely  solely  upon  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  remains  of 
their  structures,  and  their  contents, 
and  to  surface  finds,  which,  the 
contents  of  the  mounds  teach  us, 
should  be  referred  to  the  same  peo- 
ple. If  these  suffice  to  connect  them 
’with  any  other  American  tribes,  who 
have  been  brought  in  direct  contact 
witl  modern  civilization,  and  in  ve- 
garu  to  whom  we  have  much  accurate 
information,  it  may  be  possible  to  de- 
termine their  relationship  to  Europe- 
an or  Asiatic  peoples  if  such  relation- 
ship exist. 

But  a proper  use  of  this  evidence 
requires  that  we  shouldfirst  eliminate 
all  the  facts  which  have  their  proba- 
ble origin  in  the  wants  and  character- 
istics of  a common  humanity,  and  in 
the  character  of  the  materials  with 
which  savage  men  would  be  compel- 
led to  work. 

Structures  and  forms  of  implements 
which  are  found  everywhere,  and 
which  we  can  see  that  a savage  race 
would  be  sure  to  construct  if  the  ma- 
terials for  them  were  available,  with- 
out instructions  from  others,  are  of  no 
value  as  evidence. 

Circular  works  of  earth  or  of  stone 


gre  of  this  character, 3 'Much  impor- 
tance, has  been  attached  to  the  evi- 
dent, proclivity,  of  the  Mound-builders 
and  of  the  Cliff-dwellers  of  Colorado 
to  the  circle,  without  reflecting  that 
this  is  the  primitive  form  of  structure 
everywhere — the  most  natural  and 
the  most  easily  formed.  When  chil- 
dren attempt  to  build  snow-houses  or 
inclosuves  of  stone  or  earth,  they  al- 
ways commence  with  the  circle.  A 
straight  line  would  lead  them  away 
from  the  point  they  wish  to  inclose, 
and  they  instinctively  place  their  ma- 
terials in  the  form  of  a curve,  and, 
without  measurements,  will  make  a 
very  accurate  circle;  and,  when  they 
learn  the  advantage  of  platting  before- 
hand their  proposed  structure,  a cir- 
cle is  more  easily  formed  than 
any  other  regular  figure.  So  long  as 
earth,  unwrought  stone,  or  palisades 
are  used,  the  circular  inclosure  is  the 
natural  form  of  structure,  and  not  un- 
til dressed  stone  or  timber  cut  in- 
lengths  and  laid  horizontally  is  used 
will  there  he  any  tendency  to  build 
in  the  form  of  squares  or  parallelo- 
grams. After  the  circle  lias  been 
consecrated  by  custom  ami  the  prac- 
tice of  religious  rites,  that  conserva- 
tism which  regards  an  old  form  as  or- 
thodox will  create  a strong  tendency 
to  retain  it,  especially  for  sacred  or 
ceremonial  uses.  This  conservatism 
carried  into  the  iron  age  the  practice 
among  the  Romans  of  killing  with  a 
stone  animals  devoted  to  the  gods, 
and  with  the  Jews  the  use  of  Hint 
knives  for  certain  ceremonial  purpos- 
es. 

It  is  no  cause  for  surprise  that  we 
find  the  circular  form  of  structure 
adopted  everywhere  by  primitive 
races.  The  earliest  works  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  pre-histonc 
structures  of  Britain,  central  and 
northern  Europe,  the  huts  of  the  Es- 
quimaux, the  kraals  of  the  African 
tribes,  the  wigwams  of  the  American 
Indians  as  well  as  the  huts  of  the  bea-* 
ver  and  muskrat,  are  illustrations  of 
this  unthinking  use  of  the  circle — a 
form  not  selected,  but  assumed,  like 
the  ant-hills  and  the  nesfcc  of  bird?, 
because  the  materials  take  this  for  in 
most  easily,  ami  no  thought  has  .sug- 
gested any  other  form 


. 


. 

. 


' 


• Again,  place  rnan  with  his  nativc- 
wants  and  impulses,  ignorant  of  the 
arts  and  appliances  of  civilized  life, 
where  he  must  struggle  for  subsist- 
ence with  the  forces  of  nature,  with 
wild  beasts,  and  with  men  as  savage 
and  untaught  as  himself.  Ills  first 
weapons  may  be  clubs  and  stones, 
hut  those  which  will  be  wrought  into 
new  forms,  and  be  preserved  for  our 
inspection,  will  be  formed  of  some 
hard  stone,  whenever  it  can  be  found, 
which  is  capable  of  being  wrought 
into  forms  adapted  to  his  wants ; and, 


ing  axes,  adzes,  etc.,  to  wooden  ban. 
dies  is  obviously  not  so  much  ?.  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  and  it  is  quite  natur- 
al that  we  should  find  local  differences 
in  this  respect — as  we  do  find  perfo- 
rated axes  in  one  locality  and  none 
thus  perforated  in  another.  Within 
moderate  limits,  the  forms  of  all  these 
implements  will,  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  wants  of  tiic  tribe,  the  char- 
acter of  the  material,  and  the  skill  of 
the  workman.  But  the  use  of  forms 
which  to  us  seem  quite  similar  can 
not  be  relied  upon  as  proofs  of  ethnic 
in  default  of  this,  other  similar  mate-  j relationship  or  geographical  connec- 
rial.  Flint,  chert,  obsidian,  any  stone ! tion.  The  manners,  customs,  rites, 
which  will  chip  easily  to  a sharp  edge, ! games,  social  polity,  religious  culture, 
will  constitute  his  first  cutting  in- 1 and  myths  are  of  much  more  value, 
strument,  and  is  much  better  adapted  j These  become  so  thoroughly  a part  of 
to  this  use  than  we  are  wont  to  sup- j the  mental  characteristics  of  a people 
pose.  Some  of  the  modern  California  > that  they  are  retained  for  centuries, 
Indians  make  use  of  the  most  primi-  j when  their  origin  and  significance  are 
live  form  of  these  implements.  Min-J  alike  forgotten, 
ers of  1849  have  described  to  me  prae-j  In  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
flees  occurring  under  their  ownobser-j  the  novitiate,  upon  taking  uu>  vows 
ation  illustrating  the  mode  oi  maim- jot  the  Church,  tunica  nis*  time  to 
facture  and  the  efficiency  of  the  crud-  j the  west,  and  renouncea  tne  devil 
est  cutting-tools.  The  Indian,  with-1  and  his  works,  then  u the  east,  and 
out  a knife,  would  skin  and  dress  a j avowed  his  allegiance  to  ids  new 
deer  almost  as  quickly  as  his  white  j master,  thus  carrying  the  form  01  Sa- 
brother  huuter  armed  with  his  hunt- ! bianism  into  the  profession  uj  ni3 
iug-knife.  Picking  up  the  first  thin  I new  faith;  and  to-day,  over  largo 
stone  he  could  find,  that,  under  sharp  I parts  of  Christendom,  tue  ueaci  aro 


blows  witu  another  stone  would  flake 
to  an  edge,  with  a few  blows  he  would 
bring  it  to  the  desired  form,  and,  com- 
mend lg  his  work  with  a drawing 
motion,  would  open  the  skin  with 
great  nicety.  L.  under  the  work.  Ids 
extemporized  knife  became  dull,  he 
would  readily  sharpen  it  with  a few 
brisk  blows  upon  the  edge,  and  con- 
tinue his  work.*  This  is  the  constant 
form  of  the  primitive  stone  knife; 
but  Hint,  chert,  or  obsidian,  as  each 
was  round,  would  now  be  selected  as 
best  titled  tor  this  use  ; and  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  material  flakes,  to- 
gether with  the  uses  to  which  it  b to 
be  applied,  would  compel  a resort  to 
substantially  the  same  forms.  For 
dealing  heavy  blows,  for  cutting 
large  pieces  of  wood,  the  materials  of 
which  the  cells,  axe-,  etc.,  are  made 
was  the  best  material  available,  and 


buried  with  their  feet  to  the  east,  a 
position  originally  adopted  to  enable 
the  dead  to  receive  anon  their  face3 
the  first  beams  01  tun  rising  sun. 
Easter  takes  its  name  mitt  me  cletaiU 
of  its  ceremonies  iron  v neathen  god 
and  his  rites.  Christmas  marks  an 
old  festival  to  commemorate . the 
new  year.  Even  the  garim  of  jack- 
stones,  whicu  our  children  play,  is 
the  form  of  divination  practiced  by 
the  Druid  priestess  Uur  marriage 
ceremony,  in  the  question,  “ Who 
givetli  this  woman  to  this  man?”  re- 
tains a formality  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the 
man  was  owned  a- 
marriage-rinn  m l th 
this  ring  l th  • ; \ 

significance  a '•  ‘ h ‘ m 
from  the  so  mu  pi! 

Egypt.  The  •>.  a Wr 


tin  o v hen  wo- 
i tuci ; and  the 
• v or, is  “ Wittl 
’ with  cho 
h is  a survival 
i ! v of  ancient 


»ru  who  would 


this  material  and  its  uses  would  ai so  preserve  me  suguihcuMCR  or  the  au- 
cornpcl  the  adoption  of  substantially  baeiu  ceremony  snouid,  naim  to  his 
the  same  forms.  The  mode  of  attach-  bride  a piece  of  money,  and  say,  “ To 


thy  care  *1  intrust  all  my  household  like  people.  Their  military  wor 
goods.”  The  Friday  meal  of  fish,  | dicate  that  they  were  erected  to 
miscalled  a fast,  is  a reminiscence  of  ‘ J’ 
the  igorship  of  Astarte,  the  favorite 
goddess  of  the  past,  worshiped  un- 
der so  many  names.  Illustrations 
might  he  multiplied,  indefinitely*, 
showing  liow  games,  ceremonies, 


ks  in- 
pro- 


tect the  people  in  their  permanent 
homes,  v;jtve  strongholds  overlooking 
their  agricultural  possessions,  and  to 
which  the  people  could  fice  for  pro- 
tection when  assailed,  and  under  the 
protection  of  which  they  could  repel 


folk-lore,  nursery  tales,  our  symbols  t lie  attacks  of  enemies, 
and  conventional  ornamentation,  and  j Spurs  from  the  highlands,  project 


the  feasts  and  festivals  of  the  Chur  h, 
are,  to  a great  extent,  survivals  of  t lie 
most  serious  ideas  and  the  religious 
rite?  of  pve-historio  heathendom. 

We  can  now  hope  to  pick  up  only 
here  and  there  a thread  of  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  social  life,  customs, 
and  religious  rites  of  the  Mound- 
builders.  But,  although  no  word  of 
their  language  remains,  and  no  hu- 
man witness  can  be  interrogated  who 
has  seen  any  of  this  lost  race,  we  are 
able  to  learn  something  of  them. 

This  paper  would  be  extended  to 
too  great  a length  by  a description 
of  a small  part  of  the  ancient  works 
of  Ohio  alone,  and  \\  itliout  this  a few 
inferences  mav  be  drawn  from  their 


ing  into  the  alluvial  valleys,  were  fa- 
vorite sites  for  these -works.  Wher- 

ever such  a spur  is  found,  where  ero- 
sion has  nearly  separated  it  from  the 
table-land,  leaving  a surface  which 
wilj  suffice  merely  for  a foot-path 
leading  to  a broader  level  surface 
overlooking  the  valley,  we  are  almost 
certain  to  find  this  spur  fortified  by 
one  or  more  ditches  and  embank- 
ments, proteclingit  from  the  direction 
of  the  table-land — the  inclosed  spue 
leveled  oil*,  filled  with  pits,  and  giv- 
ing indications  of  having  been  long 
occupied. 

Such  an  in  closure  at  the  j tin  "don  of 
Furnace  Kuu  and  the  Cuyahoga  Fiv- 
er, in  Summit  county,  is  protected  by 
beta  single  ditch,  and  shows  the  remains 

pfl  rtf  n 


from  which  water 


character,  which  it  i?  believed  will 
conceded  by  all  who  have  explored  { of  a pathway  to  a stream 
these  works  in  the  field  or  have  given 
a brief  attention  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject. 

The  Mound-builders  were  an  agri- 
cultural people ; m arly  all  their  im- 
portant works  are  upon  or  overlook 
the  rich  alluvial  of  the  river  bottoms 


it  the  foot, 
could  be  obtained. 
At  the  Junction  ot  Paine’s  Creek  and 
Grand  Fiver,  in  Lake  county,  a simi- 
lar  but  larger  spur  is  protected  by 
these  ditches  and  embankments.  A 
pathway  leads  to  a spring  coming  out 
of  the  bluff  near  its  summit,  an  1 


— lands  most  easy  of  tillage  and  best  another  to  the  stream  below.  I’u.li 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  Ameri-jart  filled  with  pits,  the  larger  inclo- 


called  maize,  or  Indian  j sure  overlooking  much  the  finger  nl- 
* I luviai  bottom  ; and  generally,  1 think,, 

evidence  indi-! these  fortified  spur-  are  found  k> 


can  gram 
corn. 

They  had,  so  far 
cates,  no  domestic  animals.  ( 

They  mi  tied  copper,  lead,  and  mica  ; 
obtained  petroleum  from  wells;  man- 
ufactured salt  and  pottery,  stone,  flint, 
bone,  shell,  and  cop  pot'  implements 
and  ornaments;  and  spun  yarn,  and 
wove  textile  fabrics. 

They  were  gathered  into  fixed 
communities  under  such  an  organiza- 
tion that  long-continued  and  pains- 
taking labor  wa-  directed  bv  some 


have  a close  relation  in  size  to  the 
valley  they  overlook.  Their  capacity 
is  the  measure  ot  the  size  of  the  vil- 
lage community  that  cultivated  the 
valley  at  that  particular  poo  r,  and 
which  fled  to  this  stronghold  when 
assailed. 

Bancroft,  in  Vol.  TV.  of  his  “"Na- 
tive Faces  ofthe  Pacific  State-. “ quotes 
from  Sartoriu-'s  “Ancient  bonifica- 
tion.-," published  in  the”  Pro  *-  ciliugs 


potent  authority  to  definite  ends,  un-  of  the  Mexican  Geological  Society 
der  which  works  were  constructed  j as  follows : “The  region  which  we 
scarcely  excelled  anywhere  in  pre-  i subjected  to  our  investigation  coin- 


.iiistoric  times. 


prebends  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  to  the 


They  were  not  an  especially  war- J coast  between  Orizava  and  Iolopa. 


' 


At  an  elevation  of  four  or  five  thou- 
sand feet,  there  ave  many  springs, 
which,  at  a short  distance  form  ra- 
vines, in  a soil  composed  of  conglom- 
erate, or  further  south  of  limestone. 
In  their  course  the  ravines  unite  and 
form  points,  sometimes  with  vertical 
walls  of  considerable  bight.  As  the 
watercourses  do  not  follow  a straight 
line,  but  wind  about,  the  erosion  of 
the  current  above  the  meeting  of  the 
ravines,  destroys  a great  portion  of 
the  dividing  ridge,  so  that  above  there 
remains  only  a narrow  pass,  the  ridge 
afterward  assuming  greater  width  un- 
til the  end  is  reached.  This  play  of 
nature  occurs  in  the  region  of  which 
we  are  speaking  at  many  points  and 
with  great  uniformity,  almost  always 
at  tin;  same  level  of  tVo  thousand  to 
twenty-five  hundred  feet.  The  na 
lives  selected  these  points,  strong  by 
nai*ue,  fortified  them  by  art  so  inge- 
niously as  10  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  progress  in  military  art.  * * * 

Some  or  them  are  almost  inaccessible, 
and  can  be  reached  only  by  means  01 
ladders  aim  tones.  They  ail  have 
tliis  peculiarity  in  common,  tlird.  be- 
sides serving  for  defense,  they  inclose 
a number  of  edifices  destined  for 
worship — teocalli— and  traces  of  very 
largo  structures  u=ed  as  residences, 
quarters,  or,  perhaps,  palaces  of  the 
priests  and  rulers.  In  some  of  these 
are  remains  of  springs  and  large  arti- 
licial  tanks;  in  others,  aqueducts  of 
stone  and  mortar  to  bring  water  from 
distant  springs.”  In  the  following 
pages  the  author  describes  many 
works  situate  on  such  projecting 
spurs  wnich  are  strongly  fortified  by 
walls  and  ditches  carried  across  the 
neck  communicating  with  the  table- 
land. These  fortified  places,  like  the, 
cl itf -dwelling's  of  Colorado,  are  evi-1 
dently  not  extemporized  defences  de- 
signed to  meet  the  exigences  of  a 
campaign,  or  places  where  a partially 
conquered  people  have  made  a last 
desperate  resistance;  but  they  pertain 
rather  to  the  ordinary  daily  life  of 
the  inhabitants,  indicating  a people 
living  m village  communities,  with 
stronger  local  attachments  than  a 
hunting  race  would  have,  and  where 
military  skill  was  developed  for  pur- 
poses of  protection  rather  than  ag- 


gression. They  constitute  a very  im- 
portant link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
tending  to  show  a connection  between 
the  mound-builders  of  the  Mississip- 
pi Valley,  the  Cliff-dwellers  of  Colo- 
rado, and  some  of  the  native  inhabit- 
ants of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
These  and  the  remains  of  more  exten- 
sive works  m the  valleys  indicate 
peaceful  village  communities,  devoted 
to  agriculture,  with  similar  social 
habits,  and  resorting  to  the  same 
modes  of  protecting  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  more  warlike 
neighbors. 

Among  the  relics  referred  to  the 
Mound-builders,  representations  of 
the  human  head  and  face  are  abund- 
ant, sometimes  upon  pipes,  sometimes 
j upon  oval  fragments  of  stone  upon 


which  the  face  alone  can  be  carved. 


Very  many  of  these  are  peculiar  in 
the  form  or  the  mouth,  unnaturally 
'open,  as  it  the.  artist  were  trying  to 
| represent  the  face  of  a dead,  man  or 
[or  of  a mask-  Now,  a striking  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Maya  Hieroglyphics 
it-  Talenque  is  the  frequent  occur- 
jrence  of  the  human  face,  o. ten  open- 
'mouthed  like  these  Ohio  finds,  but 
(each  with  a distinct  individuality, 
generally  secured  by  a change  iu  the 
form  and  position  or  the  lips.  In 
j forty-nine  groups  of  characters  in  one 
inscription,  the  human  face  occurs 
| sixteen  times,  each  differing  from  all 
j the  others  in  outline  and  expression. 
On  the  mound  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  near  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, are  frequently  found  small  terra- 
cotta faces,  modern  imitations  of 
which  can  he  purchased  of  the  natives 
at  very  low  prices:  but  they  are 
coarser  and  les^  artistic  than  the  orig- 
inals. A similar  terra-cotta  vase,  or 
j mask,  has  been  found  at  Isle  Royal, 
j associated  with  copper  implements, 
unquestionably  of  the  age  of  the 
Mound-builders.  Judge  (’ox,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, informs  us  that  he  ho3  easts 
I of  several  similar  miniature  faces, 
precisely  like  tnose  of  Mexico,  of 
which  the  originals  were  found  in 
Kentucky,  On  some  of  the  pottery 
j exhibited  at  the  Centennial,  by&eorgo 
j W.  Allen,  of  St.  Louis,  and  which 
I was  taken  from  mounds  in  Missouri, » 
are  figures  of  the  human  face,  with 


1 


■ 


■ 


' 


io  reform  the  world  by  penance,  pub- 
lished a new  law  for  the  government 
of  mankind,  and,  as  Lord  Ivingsbo- 
roiigh,  in  his  eccentric  credulity  be- 
lieved, was  shown  by  the  Mexican 
records,  was  crucified  for  the  sins  of 


u res,  in  the  antique  ornamentation  of 
the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  most  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  the  serpent  | 
took  the  form  of  a dragon  with  the  ! 
wings  of  bats  or  birds,  the  claws  of  ! 
birds,  and  the  teeth  of  carnivorous 


the  world,  lead  this  distinguished  in-  animals.  In  America  the  serpent  was 


vcstigalor  of  American  antiquities  to 
the  belief  that  Christianity  had  been 
introduced  into  Mexico  in  pre-Colum- 
bian times.  The  pious  Boturini  in- 
sisted that  he  found  certain  historical 
evidence  of  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel in  America  by  the  beloved  Saint 


often  represented  with  plumes,  and 
very  generally  with  the  teeth  of  car- 
nivorous animals.  It  ought  to  be  no- 
ticed here  that  the  softened  and  con- 
ventional symbols  of  this  worship, 
abundant  among  all  the  people  of  Ar- 
yan descent,  were  entirely  wanting  in 


Thomas ; and  the  author  of  the  Book  j the  ornamentation  of  the  Japanese 
of  Mormon,  taking  the  hint  from  these  and  Chinese  so  far  as  this  was  illus- 
facts,  inserted  in  tint  book  a detailed  t rated  in  their  exhibits  at  the  Centen- 
account  of  t he  mission  of  Christ  to  the  { nial.  If  the  serpent  had  the  same 
Americans  after  hi-  resurrection.  I significance  with  then 
A passage  through  natural  clefts  in 
the  rocks,  and  Die  sacred  tree  and 
grove  which  took  myriad  forms,  were 


in  the  East  emblematic  of  this  new 
birth;  and  the  open  door  taking  the 


elsewhere,  the  conventional  symbol- 
ism of  this  faith  took  among  them 
such  forms  that  they  have  no  signifi- 
cance to  us.  But  it  is  probable  that 
l lie  dragon,  so  conspicuous  in  the  art 


form  of  a triangle,  a rectangle,  or  the  [of  the  Mongolian  races,  had  no  con 


arch  of  hor.-eshoe  form,  as  men  dwelt 
hi  caves,  tents,  or  houses  of  wood  and 
stone,  were  symbols  of  the  same  idea. 
Some  of  these,  especially  the  arch  ol 
horsesho  • form,  arc  so  abundant  in 
the  remains  of  prehistoric  times  in 
tl;L  c ountry,  both  in  the  earthworks 
and  inscription?,  as  io  indicate  that  it 
had  here  a special  significance ; and 
the  mysterious  beneficent  power  at- 
tributed by  the  superstitious  in  this 
country  and  Europe  to  the  horseshoe, 
which  causes  it  so  often  to  be  nailed 
to  the  door-post  of  the  shop  or  dwell- 
ing “ for  luck  ” or  “to  guard  against 
witches,”  is  an  unconscious  tribute  to 
this  old  faith. 


nection  whatever  with  the  serpent 
worship  of  the  Aryan  race,  in  which 
it  was  only  one  of  many  symbols  of 
the  same  idea,  and  to  which  the  ob- 
scure and  conventional  symbols  of 
this  worship  are  confined.  At  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  it  was  very 
easy  work  to  find  unconsciously  pre- 
served reminiscences  of  this  worship 
in  t lie  conventional  ornamentation  of 
all  the  Aryan  nations:  I recognized 
them  nowhere  else,  except  in  the  pre- 
Columbian  relics  of  America. 

With  this  religious  cultus  was  prob- 
ably blended,  as  its  first  modification, 
the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  as 
veritable  deities  and  not  as  symbols 


If  the  copper  medals  claimed  to  of  the  creative  power,  and  in  the  an- 
havc  been  found  by  Ordifiez  at  Gua-  J cient  city  of  Mexico  thousands  of  cap- 
t.emala  were  unquestionably  Ameri-  j tives  were  each  year  sacrificed  in  hon- 
can  and  pre-Columbian,  they  would  or  of  the  sun. 

afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  use  I A form  of  human  sacrifice,  describ- 
of  the  combined  symbols  of  the  tree  Jed  by  Bancroft  and  others,  in  which 
and  serpent  by  the  American  races. » the  tlesh  of  the  victim  cut  in  small 
All  tht;  devices  of  these  medals  plain- ! pieces  was  planted  with  the  seeds  of 
]y  pertain  to  this  old  religious  faith,  the  maize  to  propitiate  a harvest,  was 
Everywhere  in  the  Old  World  the!  almost  a complete  repetition  of  the 
serpent  or  dragon  was  a significant ; Meriah  sacrifice  made  for  the  same 
symbol.  In  Egypt  it  was  sometimes  J purpose  in  India.  Other  rites  too 
represented  with  the  arms  and  legs  of  gross  to  be  repeated,  but  based  upon 
a man,  walking  erect  and  bestowing  the  same  ideas,  were  practiced  to  se- 
gifts  uiion  man,  and  sometimes  of  the!  cure  the  germination  of  the  seed, 
ordinary  form.  On  Babylonian  fig-  \ The  yearly  sacrifice  to  the  god*, 


i 


. 


made  by  the  women  of  Babylon,  as 
described  by  Herodotus,  similar  to 
some  of  the  abominations  denounced 
by  Ezekiel,  was  repeated  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  in  America,  and  the 
reminiscence*  of  that  sacrifice,  pre- 
served to  a comparatively  late  day 
even  in  Scotland,  under  the  name  of 
“ droits  du  Seigneur,”  was  also  found 
in  America. 

Many  other  not  less  marked  coinci- 
dences might  he  given. 

Jf  we  -tudv  the.  general  characteris- 
tics of  t he  Aryan  race  we  shall  find 
evidence  tending  to  the  same  general 
conclusion.  They  constitute  the  while 
race,  the  bearded  race,  the  civilizing, 
ruling,  and  colonizing  race  of  the 
world.  They  exhibit  that  plastic  char- 
acter which  fits  them  for  diverse  con- 
ditions, creates  a personal  individuali- 
ty, prevents  the  production  of  a homo- 
geneous, non-progressive  community 
like  the  Chinese,  produces  great  di- 
versity in  social,  political,  and  relig- 
ious institutions,  all  of  which  exhibit 
themselves  as  the  product  of  growth 
and  development,  with  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  people  to  permanent- 
ly produce  an  arrest  of  development ; 
with  aspirations  for  the  future  which 
are  for  ever  dissatisfied  with  the  past  j Atlantic,  rendering  it  quite  probable 
and  the  present,  and  are  ever  strug-  j that  the  Egyptian  legend  of  the  inva- 
gling  for  an  unattained  ideal ; a race  : sion  of  Europe  by  an  armed  host  from 
which  has  an  irresistible  tendency  to  the  lost  Atlantis  had  its  origin  in  the 
subdivisions  and  local  peculiarities, 


priesthood  initiated  no  Old-World 
models,  its  languages  seem  to  have 
no  affinity  witn  any  European  or 
Asiatic  tongue:  its  divisions  of  time 
are  peculiar,  the  Aztec  month  of 
twenty  days  ancl  the  week  of  four; 
their  festivals  and  holidays  contain 
generally  no  reminiscence  of  the  Old 
World.  In  their  written  language 
there  is  no  one  whole  character  which 
seems  to  have  a common  origin  with 
a fetter  or  character  of  the  alphabets 
or  hieroglyphics  ot  the  Old  World; 
and  if  they  brought  the  germs  of  their 
civilization  from  the  older  continent, 
their  separation  and  isolation  occurred 
before  their  ancestors  had  any  written 
language,  organized  priesthood,  sys- 
tem of  government,  artificial  divisions 
of  time,  and  before  they  had  advanced 
beyond  very  crude  forms  of  nature- 
worship.  Indications  of  theii  acci- 
dental contact  with  visitors  from  the 
older  continent  are  found  in  effigies 
with  negro  and  Mongolian  features, 
and  in  the  traditions  of  such  visits ; 
but  if  they  occurred  they  seern  to  have 
left  no  marks  of  their  influence  eilhcr 
in  the  language  or  institutions.  One 
Aztec  word  has  been  strangely  natu- 
ralized in  Europe  — Atlas,  Atlanta, 


such  that,  ii  it  should  finally  occupy 


accidental  visit  to  the  Old  World  of 
men  from  this  continent — perhaps 
the  whole  earth,  it  would  be  occupied  j even  by  the  way  of  the  lost  Atlantis. 


by  people  having  all  these  general 
characteristics,  but  as  diverse  and  va- 
ried in  oilier  particulars  as  their  geo- 
graphical and  climatic  habitats.  Their 
colonizing  tendency  impels  them  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 


Additional  evidence  that  this  Amer- 
ican civilization  was  indigenous  and 
not  imported,  and  that,  the  separation 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World 
occurred  before  man  had  emerged 
from  hunter  life  is  found  in  the  fact 


new  dwelling-places,  and  they  are  the  that  none  of  the  food  crops  or  domes- 
only  race  which  exhibits  a capacity  of  j tic  animals  of  the  Old  World  were 
obeying  the  command,  “ Possess  the  I found  on  this  continent  Maize,  the 
earth  and  subdue  it.”  Other  races  potato,  tomato,  tobacco,  etc.,  belong 


possess  the  places  which  accident  has 


to  America,  and  were  tiie  basis  of 


given  to  them,  and  are  generally  sub-  American  agriculture;  and  so  of 

American  civilization. 

If  the  conclusion  above  reached  is 
correct,  it  affords  an  explanation  of 
the  coincidences  which  have  been  re- 


dued  bv  the  earth  instead  of  subduing 
it.  If  they  go  into  new-countries  it  is 
because  they  are  driven  to  it,  not  be- 
cause thev  seek  them.  Such  also 


seems  to  be  the  characteristics  of  this  | lied  upon  by  investigators  to  prove 
pre-Columbian  race  ; yet  we  find  that  j that  the  American  pre-Columbian 
the  detail  of  ils  civilization  is  unique  civilization  was  Egyptian.  Semitic, 
and  peculiar.  Its  government  and  I Buddhistic,  Phoenician,  Druidic,  etc. 


All  attempt  to  connect  them  with 
some  branch  of  the  Aryan  race;  but 
as  in  geology  we  find  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  America  to  bear  a closer  re- 
’semblance  to  that  of  the  Old  World 
as  we  trace  it  backward  to  the  earlier 
geological  periods,  so  we  find  the  re- 
semblances of  these  American  races 
to  the  Aryan  more  perfect  as  we  grope 
our  way  back  by  all  the  lights  w*e 
have  to  their  earliest  known  habitat. 
The  latefTesemblances  are  the  natu- 
ral results  of  the  development  of  the 
same  germs  of  civilization  in  different 


branches  of  the  same  race. 

Bev.  S.  I).  Peet,  Sec’y  of  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  Society,  then 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  ancient, 
races  of  America,  giving  his  views  in 
regard  to  the  various  discoveries  of 
America,  or,  rather,  the  discovery  of 
its  various  races. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  tender- 
ed by  the  society  to  Prof.  Choate, 
Prof.  Bead,  Bev.  S.  I).  Peet,  and  to 
the  visiting  brothers  frornW adsworth,  ’• 
when  the  convention  adjourned,  to! 
meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  president*; 
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